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SAVE MONEY on Shoes, Coffee, Razor Blades, Canned 
Foods, Breakfast Cereals, Tires, Cosmetics, Soaps, Radios 


—and dozens of other every-day purchases by using 
Consumers Union’s 1938 Buying Guide in your 
shopping. This Guide, just off the press, gives you 
ratings by brand name of over 2.000 brands of 
products as “Best Buys.” “Also Acceptable.” and 
“Not Acceptable” based on expert technicians” 
tests. 


One Item Alone May Save You Over 860! 


A vacuum cleaner selling for $21.95 ranked high in cleaning ability and 
all round value in laboratory tests of 18 models of vacuum cleaners 
reported upon in Consumers Union’s 1938 Buying Guide. Another model, 
selling for $89.50, was below average in cleaning ability and was rated 
“Not Acceptable.” If you were going to buy a vacuum cleaner you would 
save over $60°by buying the first model. Several brands of razor blades 
selling at 2c apiece were found to shave as well as, if not better than other 
brands retailing for 5c and more. By buying the 2c blades instead of 
the 5e blades you would save 3c on each blade. A famous brand of 
coffee selling at 30e a pound was found to be much inferior in quality 
to another brand selling at 21e a pound in tests of 36 brands. By chang- 
ing from the first brand to the second you'd save 9c on each pound of 
coffee. 


Hundreds of similar examples, whereby you can save from as little as 
2c on a single purchase to as much as $300 a year and over on your 
aggregate purchases, can be found in Consumers Union’s 1938 Buying 
Guide. This Guide tells you which brands of shoes will give you the 
longest wear for your money. It compares the Ford with the Plymouth 
and the Chevrolet and tells you which one automotive experts consider 
the best buy. It gives you photographic experts’ ratings of the Leica, 
the Contax and dozens of other cameras. It tells you which drugs and 
medicines are dangerous to use and which are safe. Here are just a few 
of the many products which are rated as “Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” 
and “Not Acceptable” in this 288-page Guide:- 


Shoes Tires Refrigerators Light Bulbs 
Canned Foods Cosmetics Medicines Men’s Suits 
Soaps Stockings Wines and Liquors House Paints 
Gasolines Radios Autos Fountain Pens 


FREE with membership in Consumers Union 


Consumers Union’s Buying Guide is not for sale. It is a confidential publication 
intended solely for members of Consumers Union of United States. But you can 
obtain this Guide at no extra charge by joining Consumers Union. The annual mem- 
bership fee in this nation-wide pro-labor, non-profit organization is only $3 a year. 
This fee brings you 12 issues of Consumers Union Re- 
ports (for description of current issue see box at right), Subscription to the RE- 
the monthly magazine which reports on all kinds of con- i PORTS can be started 
sumer goods and services (including insurance, home with any of the issues 
ar gag ee wens .) 2. atid  - hich listed below. Please check 
sullding, hygiene, etc.), and which tells you whic the issue or issues wanted. 
products are made under fair labor conditions and which 7 Nov. 
are not. And it brings you at no added cost this indis- ' Portable Typewriters, 

: oo a bk Anti-Freezes, Men’s Hats 
pensable Buying Guide, telling you quickly and spe- ‘ C) DEC.—Iife Insurance, Be 


— Life Insurance. 


ci. om . nis a thich are “N dios, Cigars, Canned Sal- 
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cifically which brands are good buys and which are “Not oy ggg 

Acceptable. Shavers 

1 JAN.—Lisle Stockings, Vi- 
tamins, Men’s Underwear, 
Home Building, Life In- 
surance 


If you prefer unbiased technical analyses of the things 
1] FEB.—Ratings of 1938 
Autos, Life Insurance, 


you buy to the ballyhoo of advertising copy writers, if 
you demand more fact and less fiction in your buying _ Vitamins, Home Building 
if e ] MAR. — Coffee, Razor 


unfairly manufactured products; above all, if you want aa ior beh 
to make real, substantial savings om your purchases, join ] APR. — Mattresses, Chain 
Consumers Union today by filling out and mailing the 
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IN THE CURRENT ISSUE OF 
CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS 


It is estimated that 50% of the retail 
mattress business is fraudulent. In a re- 
port in the current issue of Consumers 
Union Reports, deceptions practised in 
the mattress business are exposed and 
ratings are given of leading brands of 
mattresses. An article, “Workers in the 
Chain Stores,” tells about labor condi- 
tions in Woolworth’s, Kresge’s, Whelan’s, 
Liggett’s, and other widely known 5-and- 
10 and chain drug stores. Other reports 
give test results on radio aerials, tuna 
fish, electric ranges, heating pads and 
other products. Serialized reports on life 
insurance and home building are also 
continued. This issue, together with the 
1938 Guide, will be sent to you upon 
receipt of the coupon below. Subscrip- 
tion to the Reports can be started with 
any of the issues listed in the coupon. 











To: CONSUMERS UNION of U. S., Inc. 
55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me the 1988 BUYING GUIDE and CON- 
SUMERS UNION REPORTS for one year (12 
issues) starting with the issue checked at left. I 
enclose $3 for membership, $2.50 of which is for 
subscription. I agree to keep confidential all 
material sent to me which is so designated. 


Name 
Street 


City Occupation 
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WITH ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
SO ute aman NEW OR RENEWAL 
YOUR OWN—OR AFRIEND’S ® 
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CHOOSE ONE 


== Karl Billinger, author of Fatherland, was one of the first victims of 
— Hitler’s rise to power, one of the first to be incarcerated in a Nazi 
; é Lit, | prison camp. After months of confinement, this heroic anti-Nazi 
‘ ERL AND a was able to escape and to come out again into the world to give as his contri- 
q FATH os ge bution to the fight against fascism this breathtaking episode from his life. 
KARL BILLINGER | Here is a book, timely, absorbing and recommended without reservation. 
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wisn « Woe tareseat® Beautifully bound, 270 pages, a book you will read over and over again. 
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——— free with one yearly subscription to Soviet Russia Today 
AOOSED ae at ‘ t ; d 


we have offered our 

readers in many years. 
1,700 copies already distributed 
by us! Edited by leading authori- 
ties on the historic struggles it 
describes—Stalin, Molotov, 
Voroshilov, Gorky, Kirov and 
Zhdanov. The history begins 
with Russia’s entrance into the 
World War and describes the 
chain of events that prepared the 
way for the great October Rev- 
olution. An historical work, not alone of events but of people, so 
fascinating, so thrilling that you cannot lay it down. A book that must 
be in your library. Bound in red cloth, 557 pages, this monumental work 
will be given free with one yearly subscription to Soviet Russia Today at 
the regular price of $1.50. 


2 The most popular book 

















Why did they confess? 
How could they become 


involved in these ghastly 
plots of wrecking and espionage, 
of plotting with fascists to de- 
stroy their country? Here is the complete verbatim report of the Moscow 
Trial of Bukharin, Rykov, Yagoda and the other eighteen. Sit with the 
judges and decide for yourself the reality, the motivation and the deep 
significance of the plots which sought to overthrow the Soviet State. 
Here is every word, the complete testimony, a book which every informed 
person must read and study. Bound in boards, 800 pages. We will give a 
copy of the book absolutely free with a yearly subscription to Soviet 
Russia Today at $1.50. Make Your Choice and Mail This Coupon 
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YAGODA, AND THE BIG ISSUES SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
OTHER E COMING 11a East 32nd Street, N. Y. C. 
IGHTEEN 4 Inclosed is $1.50 for which send SOVIET RUSSIA 


Hundreds of readers recently 4 TODAY for one year to: 


have written us of the excellence 


MARCH 2-13, 1938 
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of Soviet Russia Today and its Ps ccdewdddudwecs dues dedeneencawnbeonsenreane 

steady improvement. Yet, fea- ; 
Ce widdaddeend*eceneeussoesaen Biss cceceens 


tures in forthcoming issues now 
in preparation are, we feel, even 
more interesting, even more im- 
portant than anything we have ever published. For a clear understanding 


I select the book [] Fatherland, [] History of the 
Ruasian Revolution, [] The Moscow Trial. Send 
book to: (If same address state SAME). 





va Wis beddediNeeedewedavedéstadatactstecece 
of the Soviet Union and of the whole world situation no informed person 1,4... ................. 
can possibly be without a subscription to Soviet Russia Today. Hereis go 000 
your chance to get one of these great books absolutely free. Subscribe § O% -\-111:0cccrsrerrseesess Msawncnnnesns 


Note: Magazine and book can be sent to different address. 
Book will be given to you for a new subscription, for a 
renewal or for obtaining a subscription from a friend 
If renewal so state. 


yourself—or if a subscriber, renew now. Or secure a subscription from a 
friend and keep the book for yourself as your reward. Use coupon. 
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A FRANK NOTE 
To Our Readers 


OVIET RUSSIA TODAY de- 

pends for its existence on the con- 
tributions of its friends and readers. 
A magazine like ours, with an aim 
that is educational and not commer- 
cial, cannot possibly be self-support- 
ing. An operating deficit is inevita- 
ble, and can only be covered by 
regular appeals for help. The in- 
creasing gravity of the world situa- 
tion, the offensive of black reaction 
everywhere, have put extra burdens 
on us this year. We have tried con- 
stantly to arm our readers with facts 
to meet the steady barrage of anti- 
Soviet propaganda. This has meant 
on occasion special issues of the mag- 
azine or extra. pages to handle the 
situation adequately 

At the same time, the current de- 
pression and the increasing number 
of other demands to which our read- 
ers are subject, have slowed down the 
flow of funds, exposing our maga- 
zine to immediate danger. 

Our appeals have already brought 
in over half of the $10,000 which we 
must have to insure the safety of our 
publication. The response has been 
generous, but the problem is not yet 
solved. To insure our publication 
during the coming summer months, 
we must raise $4500 more within the 
next few weeks. People are dispers- 
ing for the summer, and will be hard 
to reach. We are confident that in 
the autumn we shall be able to get 
the necessary support for our next 
year’s work. 

But now our existence is at stake. 

The editors are therefore urgently 
appealing to the readers of SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY for further help. 
We are doing our part by making 
every possible economy compatible 
with continued high standards. 

Please fill in the attached coupon 
and rush us as large a contribution 
as you can possibly spare. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street, 
New York City. 


Enclosed is my contribution of $ 
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CONTRIBUTORS Economics Association. He is the author 
. of books and articles too numerous to 
CORLISS LAMONT needs no introduction to mention. He has made several trips to 
our readers. We are here publishing his the Soviet Union and we are here pub- 
account of what he saw on May Day in lishing his impressions of his most recent 
Moscow and we hope to publish further visit. 
impressions from him during his travels 


in the Soviet Union. KATHRYN PECK is a writer and poet 


living in Hollywood. She travelled ex- 
JAMES B. TURNER is an engineer and tensively throughout the Soviet Union 


economist who has worked in the Soviet in 1936, 
Union. He is one of our best informed ? ; 
American writers on the economic aspects DR. EDWIN BERRY BURGUM is Associate 


Professor of English at New York Uni- 
versity and has contributed articles on 


of the Soviet Union. 


CARROLL G. HOLMES wrote “I Knew literature to many critical journals. 
Those Wreckers” for our April issue 
which has aroused great interest and JOHN GARNETT is the pseudonym of one 
very favorable comment. He is an Amer- of our foremost American authorities on 
ican engineer formerly employed by Ford Soviet affairs. He contributed a very 
and General Motors who worked in vari- _ illuminating article on the treason trials 
ous plants in the Soviet Union for the in our April issue. 


past seven years, and has only recently 


returned to this country. DR. THOMAS L. HARRIS is the rector of 


the Church of St. Luke and the Epiphany 

DR. JOHN GRAY is one of America’s lead- of Philadelphia. He has made several 
ing economists. He has been Professor of trips to the Soviet Union and is the 
Economics at the University of Minnesota author of “Unholy Pilgrimage,” a record 
and is past president of the American of his impressions of those travels. 
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Please Answer the Questionnaire! 


The questionnaire in our last issue has brought us interesting material, 
but not enough. Please look up the May number and fill in the ques- 
tionnaire. If you cannot send a contribution with it, fill it in anyway. 
This is your magazine, we want your suggestions as to how we can make 
it constantly better. Copies of the May issue will be mailed on request. 


Vol. 7, No. 4, June. 1938. Entered as Second Class Matter April 25, 1932. at the Post Office at New 
York. N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription $1.50 per year; $1.00 for 8 months. Published 
monthly by the S. R. T. Publications, Inc., 114 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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The Role of the Chamberlain Government 


HE reactionary, pro-fascist role of the Chamberlain 

Government becomes clearer with each move of 
British diplomacy. ‘This is the outstanding lesson of re- 
cent international events. But in the measure that the 
Tories have made progress in their manoeuvres to appease 
the greed of the fascist monsters, to build toward a four- 
power pact and the eventual isolation of the Soviet Union, 
a powerful people’s opposition to these aims has developed. 
And as the role of the British Government becomes clearer, 
so also does that of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union 
emerges today more strongly and clearly than ever as the 
one great positive force for peace in the world, blocking 
the aims of the fascists and giving leadership to democratic 
forces everywhere. 

The Anglo-Italian Pact, so widely acclaimed as “a 
triumph of appeasement” can only be understood as a def- 
inite alignment of Great Britain with the fascist powers. 
The pretense that Chamberlain wished by this pact to de- 
tach Italy from Germany, to “weaken the axis at both 
ends’ was quickly blasted in the barbaric obscenity of 
Hitler’s greetings on his visit to Rome which followed. 
If the New York Times fooled anyone in its attempts to 
support this pretense on behalf of Chamberlain by hint- 
ing at a coldness in Hitler’s reception, Mussolini quickly 
made matters clear in his speech at Genoa. He reiterated 
his loyalty to the Rome-Berlin axis. ‘Two worlds,” he 
said, “the German and the Roman, are in immediate con- 
tact. Their friendship is lasting.” 

And then Mussolini flung a bombastic challenge at 
America and all the world’s democracies. Referring di- 
rectly to the warning of Secretary of War Woodring that 
the democracies might some day be so angered by the acts 
of the dictator-controlled countries that they would resort 
to war to stop them, Mussolini shouted : 

“It may, perhaps, be rejected that the so-called great 
democracies are truly preparing for a war of doctrine. In 
any case it is well that it should be known that in such an 
event the totalitarian States will immediately form a bloc 
and will march together to the end.” 

These words were spoken by Chamberlain’s new ally, 
made bolder and more bloodthirsty by Tory approval of 
his seizure of Ethiopia and the encouragement of his at- 
tempts to crush Spanish Democracy, sealed by the Anglo- 
Italian pact; an ally fresh from a new agreement with his 
fellow bandit Hitler to divide the spoils of the new mur- 
derous plots they are hatching. 


OR can the Anglo-French military pact be consid- 
ered otherwise than as a further move in the direc- 
tion of a four-power pact. The united efforts of Britain, 




















Vacation days for Soviet youth 


France and other states could be directed toward curbing 
aggression, if organized along the lines of collective se- 
curity and would be so directed if they reflected the will 
of the people of those countries. But this is not the pur- 
pose of an agreement which continues the shameful policy 
of non-intervention and attempts to close the French-Span- 
ish frontier, an agreement which, in fact, goes so far in 
its capitulation to fascist aims that it can only be considered 
active encouragement to the aggressors in their plans for 
further plunder. 

Summing up the results of the Anglo-French confer- 
ence, the Moscow Pravda of May 10 writes: 

“On the one hand, Britain and France strengthened 
their military collaboration in the face of the danger of 
German and Italian aggression directed against them. 

“On the other hand, in all the most important questions 
of the international situation—Spain, Czechoslovakia, 
China, Ethiopia—the conference of the Anglo-French min- 
isters actually capitulated to the aggressors.” 

Augur, White Russian stooge for the British foreign 
office, writing in the New York Times of May 14, fills 
in the picture further. While attempting to bolster up 
the fiction that Britain is rearming against Germany, he 
predicts the commencement of Anglo-German conversa- 
tions in the near future, and emphasizes Chamberlain’s 
support of Hitler’s plan for the dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia. He writes: “Chamberlain favors separation of 
the German districts from the body of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic and their annexation to Germany.” 

It is support of this plan that Chamberlain expects from 
France in return for their military agreement and for 
a British loan to France. He further expects to bring 
about the rupture of the Franco-Soviet and the Franco- 
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Czech pacts. ‘The immediate result of the agreement was 
apparent at the League of Nations Council where French 
foreign minister Bonnet obediently hung on to the Tory 
apron strings in upholding the policies of the aggressors. 
Jules Sauerwein, foreign editor of the Paris Soir, in a 
despatch to the New York Times of May 16, describing 
the Geneva proceedings, wrote: 

“France after the close of the agreements negotiated by 
Premier Edouard Daladier in London, was obliged to sup- 
port the British throughout and Foreign Minister Georges 
Bonnet did so with great tact.” 

And not only France feels “obliged to support the Brit- 
ish throughout.” ‘The tentacles of British foreign policy 
reach over the sea and here in America their withering 
touch temporarily succeeded in paralyzing the efforts of 
progressives toward lifting the embargo which prevents 
the legitimate Government of Spain from purchasing mil- 
itary supplies in this country, while Italy and Germany are 
unhampered in getting bombs and guns for Franco. 


Serious Blocks to Fascism 


UT a mighty wave of popular opposition is rising 

against the pro-fascist policies of Chamberlain. It 
has been registering itself in angry mass demonstrations 
against the National Government. In the recent by-elec- 
tions in West Fulham and Lichfield the Chamberlain pol- 
icies were vigorously repudiated. The Cooperative Confer- 
ence at Brighton, representing over 5,000,000 workers and 
including almost the entire membership of the Labor Party 
voted overwhelmingly for a resolution to form a United 
Peace Alliance, which will unite all the forces of peace 
and democracy against war and fascism. The All-Parties 
Emergency Conference for Spain on April 23, attended 
by almost 2,000 delegates from trade unions, labor party 
branches, liberal and peace organizations was another great 
demonstration of the people’s will. Within his own party, 
too, Chamberlain is meeting vigorous opposition. On the 
day the League sessions opened Winston Churchill made 
a strong speech urging the cooperation of all the peoples 
who really wish peace, including the Soviet Union, against 
the aggressor nations. ‘‘We should not,” he said, “put 
needless barriers in the way of a general association with 
the great Russian masses for resistance to Nazi aggression.” 
The scandals in the British air construction program are 
causing a further rift in Tory ranks. 


N France, the Popular Front forces are making it diff- 

cult for Daladier to maintain his hold on Chamber- 
lain’s apron strings. Despite the pressure to “close the 
border,” it is heartening to note that 300 new planes and 
other materials have just reached the Loyalist forces. These 
planes have put new heart and strength into the in- 
domitable fighters for Spanish democracy, who will never 
surrender to the fascist invaders. In the Far East the 
myth of Japanese invincibility has been shattered. What- 
ever temporary reverses the Chinese may have, it is cer- 
tain that the united opposition of the Chinese people and 
the heroic efforts of the Chinese troops can be counted on 
to drive out the invaders in the end. Heartening, too, is 
the news that the Ethiopians are still fighting valiantly for 
their freedom. All is not smooth sailing in the Franco- 
Italian pact which Chamberlain would like to have follow 
the lines of the Anglo-Italian pact. Mussolini himself 
has expressed doubt as to the outcome—since, he says, 
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France and Italy are on “opposite sides of the barricades”’ 
in the Spanish struggle. The French people will have 
something to say about further attempts to strangle the 
Spanish Republic. 


Soviet Defense of Democracy and Peace 


HE New York Times would like to think that the 

isolation of the Soviet Union towards which Mr. 
Chamberlain is so assiduously working is already an ac- 
complished fact. In an editorial on May 4, the Times 
said: 


“The almost complete eclipse of Russia as 4 factor in Euro- 
pean policy, together with the comparatively unimportant or 
at least inconspicuous part it seems to be playing in the devel- 
oping drama in the Far East, is a phenomenon of the greatest 
interest and importance. During the crowded months when 
the political map of Europe has decisively altered, Moscow 
has been the one passive element in the situation. . . . As far 
as participation in the contemporary drama is concerned, 
Russia might as well be off the map of Europe... .” 


To be sure, this was written before the League of Na- 
tions Council meeting where Litvinov, following the con- 
sistent Soviet policy of defending’ democracy, fought 
vigorously and unreservedly in support of Ethiopia, in 
support of Spain, in support of China and opposed every 
move of Lord Halifax, British foreign minister, to throw 
open the gates of the remaining democracies to the fascist 
raiders. But the role of Litvinov at Geneva was only one 
incident in the never-ceasing activity of the Soviet Union 
to block the aggressive aims of the fascists, to create a com- 
mon front of the peace-loving people of the world against 
the aggressor nations. In this the Soviet Union is not 
alone, is not isolated. If sometimes it is forced to act 
alone, it is only because the overwhelming masses of people 
everywhere who have the same desires are deprived of any 
means of democratic expression to enforce their own will 
on their governments. 

The active struggle for peace of the Soviet people, whose 
will is expressed by their government, began on the day 
after the Revolution when the Soviet government appealed 
to all peoples to make a “‘just and democratic peace.” That 
struggle has never ceased. Day by day and year by year 
the Soviet Union has sought to establish peace, not only 
for herself, but for the whole world. It has supported 
every feasible move for peace made by other nations. It 
has offered to the world one measure after another de- 
signed to eliminate war as a method of settling international 
affairs. It has offered disarmament, non-aggression pacts, 
collective security. In its own relations it has consistently 
refused to be provoked, has rigorously lived up to its obli- 
gations, and meantime has built up a mighty defense force 
that no combination of aggressor nations dares to face 
today. 


O longer ago than March 17, Maxim Litvinov, on 
behalf of his government, sent out a call to all the 
peaceful powers of the world to take immediate joint ac- 
tion to halt agression. “Tomorrow may be too late,” he 
warned, “but today the time for it is not yet gone, if all 
states, and the great powers in particular, take a firm and 
unambiguous stand on the problem of the collective salva- 
tion of peace.” 
But although this proposal was submitted to Secretary 
Hull, although it was acclaimed by peace-loving people 
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throughout the world, the New York Times seems to have 
overlooked it, and says ““M. Litvinov has not been heard 
during a period of almost unprecedented diplomatic activ- 
ity.” To this “passivity” the Times no doubt prefers 
Chamberlain’s active capitulation to the fascist countries. 

It was Litvinov who led the fight in the League of 
Nations Council against the recognition of Italian sov- 
ereignty in Ethiopia. It was he who exposed and fought 
efforts to kill the League completely. The Soviet Union 
was the only country which unreservedly supported the 
appeal of Spain for help, and for an end of the monstrous 
non-intervention policy which is strangling the legitimate 
Spanish government. The Soviet Union gave the strong- 
est backing of any nation to the appeal of China for ma- 
terial help. And when Wellington Koo, the Chinese dele- 
gate declared to the League Council that in response to 
China’s requests to the League for help, no League member 
had done anything ‘‘with one exception,” there was no 
doubt to whom he referred. 

The stand of the Soviet Union at Geneva prevented 
Lord Halifax from having everything his own way. It 
resulted in the Ethiopian question being brought forward 
publicly instead of settled in secret session as the Tories 
would have liked. China, New Zealand and Bolivia sup- 
ported the Soviet stand. And when it came to the Span- 
ish question, the representatives of nine nations, while not 
daring to vote openly against Great Britain, abstained 
from voting. While the resolution on China was weak, 
it left the way open for aid to the Chinese. Litvinov’s 
great contribution at Geneva was to make it clear, as the 
Moscow Izvestia put it in an editorial on May 17, that 
“the forces of aggression and war are opposed by great 
forces which reflect the strivings of the people for peace 
and their readiness to defend their independence.” 

On May Day, the Soviet people celebrated the great 
victories of Socialism within the Soviet Union and the final 
elimination of the traitors and wreckers who sought to 
overthrow the Soviet state and open the gates to fascism. 
And side by side with slogans celebrating their own vic- 
tories, they carried slogans expressing their undying sup- 
port to the heroic fighters for democracy in Spain and 
in China, to the victims of fascist aggression and of op- 
pression everywhere, and renewed their pledge to the 
people of the world to stand steadfastly for peace. 

The active role of the Soviet Union for peace, the ac- 
tive leadership of the Soviet Union in the fight against 
fascism has not diminished. It offers the one great hope 
of blocking the fascists’ war plans. If the United States 
Government would listen to the voice of its people instead 
of the voice of Chamberlain, if it would cooperate with 
the Soviet Union and other democracies, it could do much 
to strengthen and unite the forces of progress in all coun- 
tries, and to render the fascists powerless. 


Good News from the Soviet Union 
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Y return this year to the Soviet Union has proved a 

constant corroboration of the faith I have had, the 
hopes I have held and the deductions I have drawn since 
my first trip to Russia,’ writes Corliss Lamont in the cable 
which we publish on the next page. He writes of the joy- 
ous and free spirit he finds today, of the tremendous ma- 
terial and cultural growth since his visit of six years ago, 
of the invincibility of the Red Army and the united Soviet 
people. 
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The Soviet press this spring and dispatches from Ameri- 
can correspondents in the Soviet Union, bring the same 
constant corroboration for all who, like Corliss Lamont, 
are real and not merely fair-weather friends of the great 
Soviet Republic. Even the sometimes sour Mr. Denny, 
New York Times correspondent in Moscow, was so carried 
away by the gayety he found everywhere in Moscow as he 
prowled about the streets on the day after May Day that 
he wrote a dispatch full of phrases like “The crowds were 
delightfully good natured’”—‘there was feasting in homes”’ 
—‘“enthusiasm of the masses for Stalin”—“living condi- 
tions for the average Soviet citizen are steadily improving’ ’— 
“An old man sat down beside me—he had been a tailor—he 
had six sons educated under the Soviet regime who were 
now doctors, engineers and the like.” 

Mr. Denny suggests that somehow the people are com- 
pelled to participate in these festivities but intimates that 
they would take part even without this pressure. He also 
reports that “a group of diplomats” agreed that “If a com- 
pletely free election (sic!) were held tomorrow with Stalin 
as candidate, Stalin would be elected,” and that one such 
diplomat remarked that “if he were a Soviet citizen he 
would vote for Stalin.” 

Space permits mention of only a few samples of the good 
news reported recently. There is good news about the 
harvest. Present indications are that this year’s yield will 
top last season’s record-breaking crop of 115,000,000 metric 
tons of grain. The total sown area for all crops on May 
10 was 158,000,000 acres as against 152,000,000 on the 
same date last year. Weather conditions have been favor- 
able, and reports of excellent prospects have been received 
from widely separated regions. But even more than to the 
weather, these good prospects can be laid to the careful 
organization of spring work during the winter months, the 
opening up this year of 500 new machine and tractor sta- 
tions bringing many thousands of new tractors and combines 
into service for the Soviet farmers, the almost universal 
use of selected seed, the entrance of thousands of well- 
trained young people into agricultural work and leadership. 

There is good news, too, about a fund of six billion rubles, 
almost a billion rubles more than last year, which Soviet 
workers will receive over and above their wages this year 
in the form of social insurance and social services; good 
news about 2,345 new school buildings being built this 
year; good news in the 13 per cent increase in consumers’ 
goods and food products which the Soviet people are get- 
ing this year; good news in the steady advance of industry. 


Jambul, 92-year old minstrel of Kazakstan, whose jubilee is 
being celebrated throughout the USSR 
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Moseow Cable 
From 
Corliss Lamont 


spew Socialism means wealth both in the realm of 
culture and the realm of economics. It means 
strength; political and moral, material and military. It 
means a healthy, free and joyous people. These are my 
immediate and outstanding impressions on revisiting the 
Soviet Union after six years. 

Unquestionably the greatest contrast with my trip of 
1932 is in the matter of consumers’ goods. At that time 
food was by no means plentiful; the stores looked empty ; 
things like coats.and hats, toys and kitchen utensils were 
dificult to obtain. Now the shops of Moscow are over- 
Howing with foodstuffs and consumption articles of almost 
every kind. And they are crowded to capacity with shop- 
pers, though in some lines the prices are high and in others 
new stock is quickly bought out. The people are much 
better dressed than before, with the women becoming 
increasingly well-groomed and paying much attention to 
coiffure and manicure. From all I can gather these same 
facts hold true for the villages and towns throughout the 
country. When my wife and I go south to the Ukraine 
we shall check up for ourselves. 

We have wandered about Moscow, going into stores 
and markets here and there and occasionally buying things 
ourselves. All over the city there are kiosks, both sta- 
tionary and on wheels, selling cigarettes, newspapers, fruits, 
soft drinks and sweets. While we were well enough fed 
in 1932, we have profited on this trip from the immense 
improvement in food conditions. There is an abundance 
of oranges; eggs fresh and dated; tender meats; good ice- 
cream is being sold everywhere, including delicious choco- 
late-covered eskimo pie. I must observe, however, that 
Russian beer continues to taste rather insipid. 

At the same time we notice much greater efficiency in 
the small conveniences which often loom so large in the 
consciousness of Americans travelling abroad. The service 
in hotels is far smoother and more prompt; trains are run- 
ning on time; the new Moscow subway, besides being a 
remarkable feat of engineering and a work of superb beauty 
is a model of cleanliness, airiness and general efficiency. 
The Russian manufactured autos, the big limousines of the 
“ZIS” type or the smaller “Fords” are easy-riding and 
dependable. Even the most casual tourist can see that the 
Russians have gone a long way towards mastering modern 
technique in which they used to be so deficient. 

The entire city of Moscow is in the throes of a con- 
struction program so vast and far-reaching that it should 
be the envy of American economists who hope to pull the 
United States out of the current depression through a big 
building boom. ‘This Moscow program, however, could 
hardly be duplicated in America at present for the reason 
that it is based on a great ten-year plan of reconstruction 
made possible only through socialism applied on both a na- 
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tional and municipal scale. One can scarcely walk a block 
here without seeing new building going on. And of course 
since 1932 so much construction has already taken place 
that we have difficulty in recognizing certain sections of 
the city. Even so, housing conditions lag considerably 
behind the need of Moscow’s huge population of almost 
four million, which is more than double the pre-revolu- 
tionary figure. 

On May Day we stood in the Red Square through the 
rain and cold for six hours and watched by far the largest 
outdoor demonstration we have ever seen. The military 
parade, with emphasis on tanks and airplanes, came first 
and was extremely impressive. I am convinced that the 
Soviet army, backed by the ever more effectively function- 
ing planned economy and by the united will of 180,- 
000,000 people would be able to repel an attack of any 
combination of the fascist powers. And it is my opinion 
that precisely because the foreign general staffs may be or 
become aware of this fact, a war against the Soviet Union 
is not inevitable. 

About noon the civilian parade swept on to the Red 
Square in six columns with men and women marching 
eight abreast in each column. Every unit carried its color- 
ful banners, its slogans, its giant pictures of Soviet leaders. 
The marchers saluted with enthusiasm the Spanish Loyal- 
ist delegation numbering twenty-five which had been placed 
on the reviewing stand near us and directly next to Lenin’s 
tomb. ‘Though the weather was bad enough to dampen 
anyone’s spirits, these hundreds of thousands of workers, 
many with their children at their side or upon their 
shoulders, marched hour after hour with the greatest élan 
and gaiety. 

In fact, I can testify to the free and happy spirit which 
permeates the people wherever we have gone in Moscow. 
We have seen them dancing and merry-making in the pub- 
lic squares; we have mingled with them during the festivi- 
ties in worker’s clubs; we have enjoyed with them the 
opera, ballet and theatre; we have met them personally in 
their offices and homes, at lunch and dinner and reception. 
And in all our contacts we have found hardly a trace of 
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that psychology of fear which certain observers have 
claimed was ruling the Soviet people on account of the 
recent liquidation of counter-revolutionary elements. Nor 
have we met suspicion or hostility because of our status as 
foreigners. Everywhere we have been received with the 
utmost courtesy and friendliness. In this connection I 
want to make special mention of the splendid cooperation 
of VOKS, the Soviet Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries, in introducing us to artists, authors, 
journalists, economists, professors and others with whom 
we have had long, profitable talks. 

My return this year to the Soviet Union has proved a 
constant corroboration of the faith I have had, the hopes 
I have held and the deductions I have drawn since my first 
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trip to Russia. Let those Americans who have been shaken 
by the barrage of anti-Soviet propaganda during the past 
two years, by misunderstandings about the Moscow trials 
and the country-wide purge of wreckers come and see Rus- 
sia for themselves. They will discover how utterly mali- 
cious are the reports of the Trotskyists and their capitalist 
collaborators in foreign lands, and how utterly irrelevant 
are the agitated brain-fantasies spun out by the wavering 
New York liberals. They will see a great people in a 
great country calmly and confidently continuing to build a 
Socialist society which, with unemployment and depres- 
sion left far behind, is forging ahead to new material and 
cultural levels, while capitalist America again plunges 
downward into the depths of an economic crisis. 


By JOSEPH STALIN 


On May 17 Stalin addressed a gathering of educators in 
the Kremlin. We publish below the text of the speech 


ERMIT me to propose a toast to science, to its flour- 
ishing, to the health of men of science. To the flourish- 
ing of science, that science which does not segregate itself 
from the people, does not keep aloof from the people, but 
is ready to serve the people, ready to transmit to the people 
all the conquests of science; that science which serves the 
people not under compulsion but voluntarily and willingly! 
To the flourishing of science, that science which does not 
permit its old and recognized leaders to retire self-content- 
edly into the shell of pontiffs of science, into the shell of 
monopolists of science; that science which understands the 
meaning, the significance and the omnipotence of the unity 
of the old men of science with the young men of science; 
that science which voluntarily and willingly opens all the 
gates of science to the young forces of our country and af- 
fords them the opportunity to conquer the heights of 
science; that science which recognizes that the future be- 
longs to youth in science! 

To the flourishing of science, that science whose men, 
realizing the power and importance of traditions estab- 
lished in science and skillfully utilizing them in the inter- 
ests of science, still do not desire to be slaves of those 
traditions; that science which has the courage and deter- 
mination to break old traditions, norms, principles, when 
they become obsolete, when they turn into brakes on 
progress; that science which is able to create new tradi- 
tions, new norms, new principles! 

In the course of its development, science has known not 
a few courageous people who knew how to break with 
the old and create the new, disregarding all obstacles, 
despite everything. 

Such men of science as Galileo and Darwin and many 
others are universally known. I should like to dwell on 
one such leader of science who at the same time is the 
greatest man of modern times. I have in mind Lenin, our 
teacher, our educator. 

Recall the year 1917. On the basis of scientific analysis 
of the social development of Russia, on the basis of scien- 
tific analysis of the international situation, Lenin arrived 
then at the conclusion that the only way out of the situa- 
tion was the victory of Socialism in Russia. 
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That conclusion came as more than unexpected to many 
men of science of that time. Plekhanov, one of the emi- 
nent men of science then, spoke about Lenin with con- 
tempt, saying that Lenin was “in delirium.’ Other men 
of science, not less known, said that Lenin had lost his 
mind, that he should be shut up somewhere far away. At 
that time all and sundry men of science howled against 
Lenin as against a man who destroyed science. 

But Lenin was not afraid to go against the current, 
against routine. And Lenin won. 

Here is the model of a man of science for you, boldly 
struggling against a science which had become obsolete and 
blazing a path for new science. 

It also happens that new paths for science and tech- 
nique are sometimes blazed not by people universally 
known in science but by people absolutely unknown in the 
world of science, ordinary people, men of practice, innova- 
tors in work. 

Here sitting at this same table with us are Stakhanov 
and Papanin. Men unknown in the world of science, 
having no scientific degrees, men of practice in their 
work. 

But who does not know that Stakhanov and Stakhan- 
ovites in their practical work in the field of industry over- 
threw as obsolete existing norms established by well-known 
men of science and technique and introduced new norms, 
meeting the demands of real science and technique? 

Who does not know that Papanin and the Papaninites in 
their practical work on a drifting ice floe, in passing, with- 
out special efforts, overthrew as obsolete old conceptions 
of the Arctic and established a new conception meeting 
the demands of real science? 

Who can deny that Stakhanov and Papanin are in- 
novators in science, men of our advanced science? There 
are “miracles” which still occur in science. 

I speak of science. But there are various kinds of science. 
The science of which I speak is advanced science. 

To the flourishing of advanced science! Hail to the 
men of advanced science! Hail to Lenin and Leninism! 
Hail to Stakhanov and the Stakhanovites! Hail to Papanin 
and the Papaninites! 
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DISCOVERING THE SOVIET UNION 


An army of scientific workers opens up remote 
areas of the Soviet Union to a new civilization 


LARGE army of scientific work- 

ers is playing an important role 
in the process of opening up for civi- 
lization the remote areas of the Soviet 
Union. ‘There are vast stretches of 
Russia, particularly in the Asiatic part, 
whose natural characteristics, geologi- 
cal structures, flora and fauna are still 
practically unknown. It was estima- 
ted that up to the time of the World 
War only about ten per cent of the 
country had been geologically sur- 
veyed, and even now this task is only a 
little over one-third completed. Large- 
ly on account of the spectacular flights 
over the North Pole, and the establish- 
ment of a drifting scientific expedition 
there, the attention of the world has 
been focused on the vast program of 
mastering the Arctic wastes and devel- 
oping its hidden resources being car- 
ried out by the Soviet Government. 
Very little, however, has been written 
abroad concerning the manifold activi- 
ties of scientists in uncovering the se- 
crets of other nearly inaccessible parts 
of the country. 

In the past few years extensive sci- 
entific expeditions have been organized 
to study the industrial and agricultu- 
ral possibilities of the Pamir Moun- 
tains in Central Asia—the “Roof of 
the World,” of far-off Kamchatka 
and other parts of the Far East, the 
vast steppes of Kazakstan, the Altai 
Mountain district, bordering on Mon- 
golia, and many other remote regions. 
Vast, sparsely populated areas, each of 
them as large as important European 
countries, have been charted for the 
first time on geographical and geologi- 
cal maps; hundreds of deposits of use- 
ful minerals discovered. 
Special groups are studying the cli- 
matic and soil conditions and the pos- 
sibilities for Others 
concentrate on the rivers and the po- 
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cattle-raising. 


tential water-power resources. 

Much of this work is directed by 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
with its fifty-one research institutes 
and staff of 2,700 scientists. The 
Academy also coordinates the activi- 
ties of many thousands of scientific ex- 
perts connected with the several hun- 
dred research institutes of the various 
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industrial and cultural departments of 
the Government and guides them into 
the most fruitful channels. 

The largest, and probably most im- 
portant, expeditions are those organ- 
ized by the Council on Productive 
Forces of the Academy of Sciences. 
The so-called “‘complex” expeditions 
sent out by this body usually include 
among their personnel groups of geolo- 
gists, mineralogists, botanists, paleon- 
tologists, and agricultural experts. 
‘They have made comprehensive studies, 
extending over several years, of the out- 
lying territories of the USSR. These 
groups make exhaustive investigations 
of the geological formations and eco- 
nomic potentialities of the various dis- 
tricts, help local authorities solve the 
problems of increasing harvest yields 
and improving the live stock breeds, 
and in general provide a scientific basis 
for the future development of the 
region. 

For the past five years, for example, 
annual expeditions organized by the 
Academy of Sciences have made exten- 
sive explorations in the little known 
and almost inaccessible Pamir Moun- 
tains in Tadzhikistan and the neigh- 
boring republics of Uzbekistan and 
Kirgizia, bordering on Afghanistan 
and Chinese Turkestan. Detailed sur- 
veys covering an area of over 50,000 
square miles have so far been carried 
out. 

Up to a few years ago only a small 
part of Tadzhikistan had been  sur- 
veyed, although references to the 
Pamirs are found in literature dating 
as far back as Aristotle, and in ancient 
Persian and Chinese works. "Towards 
the end of the thirteenth century 
Marco Polo included a description of 
this region in the account of his travels. 
In 1838, an Englishman named John 
Wood reached the summit of Pamir. 
Systematic researches in the Pamirs, 
with their towering snow peaks and 
enormous glaciers, were started by Rus- 
sians only in 1871. However, up to 
recent years the land still remained 
much of a mystery. In 1928 a mixed 
Soviet-German expedition explored 
Tadzhikistan and in 1932 the Tad- 
zhik-Pamir expedition was organized, 
in accordance with a special decree of 
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the Government, and charged with the 
task of making a thorough and many- 
sided investigation of the territory. 

The results of this expedition, whose 
work is still continuing, are described 
in over one hundred books and mono- 
graphs. Among the most important 
accomplishments was the compilation 
of the first accurate and detailed geo- 
logical and geographical maps of the 
southeastern part of Central Asia, tak- 
ing in ‘Tadzhikistan, Kirgizia, and 
Uzbekistan. The first register of the 
vast potential water power resources 
of the region was drawn up. Since 
the primary aim of the explorations 
was to lay bare the hidden mineral 
wealth in the mountains covering three- 
quarters of the territory, it was natu- 
ral that great attention should be 
devoted to a study of the geologi- 
cal formations. As many as forty pros- 
pecting parties were working at one 
time in various parts of the moun- 
tains. Important discoveries were re- 
corded of deposits of copper, lead, zinc, 
tin, arsenic, mercury, uranium, tung- 
sten, bauxite, salt, fluorites, and many 
other minerals. A number of work- 
able coal, oil, and peat deposits were 
also discovered. ‘These, together with 
the great water-power resources, pro- 
vide a base for the development of the 
mineral riches of the region. Some of 
the newly-found resources are already 
being exploited, in line with the policy 
of shifting the development of indus- 
try to the outlying regions in the south- 
east and east which have the most 
abundant and cheapest fuel, water- 
power, and raw material resources. 

In the course of the researches two 
scientists made the perilous ascent to 
the top of Stalin Peak, 24,600 feet 
high, the highest peak in the USSR. 
For four days they battled blizzards, 
sleeping in the open in a temperature 
of 50 degrees below zero. Two other 
explorers perished in the attempt. 

One of the most hazardous phases 
of the Pamir explorations is the study 
of melting snows. In view of the fact 
that a large part of Central Asia is 
dependent on the Pamirs for its water 
supply, this is a problem presenting 
great interest. For over a year a small 
group of scientific workers has been 
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living in a tiny mountain observatory 
located on a snow-blanketed glacier in 
the West Pamirs, at an altitude of over 
17,000 feet. A particular object of 
their researches is the Fedchenko 
glacier, the largest in the world. This 
is a mighty frozen river some fifty 
miles long and from two to four miles 
wide, 

Other groups in Central Asia have 
recently made exhaustive explorations 
in the little known Kara-Kum Desert 
in Turkmenia, A curious fact brought 
to light was that in the southeastern 
part of the desert, hitherto assumed to 
be barren and covered entirely with 
sand, there is a great impenetrable 
virgin forest, over sixty miles long. 

Persistent researches by Soviet geo- 
logical, soil, and botanical experts in 
recent years have also greatly enlarged 
the available knowledge 
Kamchatka, the remotest and one of 
the least explored regions in the USSR. 
‘These 
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traveled 
15,000 miles in the territory, 
crossed high mountain ranges, swift 


groups of scientists 


streams, tundras, marshes, and impene- 
trable taiga. They discovered reserves 
of coal, oil, building materials, sul- 
phides, mica, chromite, magnesite, and 
other minerals, as well as many min- 
They found that the 
climate and soil of the central part of 
the valley of the Kamchatka River, 
an area of scores of thousands of acres, 
is suitable for the development of ag- 
riculture and cattle-breeding. 


eral springs. 


Numerous active and extinct vol- 


canoes were studied, one of which, the 
Kliuchevsk, is the highest active vol- 
cano in the old world. A permanent 
volcanological station was established 
near the base of Kliuchevsk which also 
serves as a center for the study of use- 
ful minerals found in Kamchatka. On 
several occasions during the past two 
years scientists have not only ascended 
to the summit of the volcano, 16,000 
feet above sea level, but have also 
climbed into the crater, braving the 
hot sulphurous gases and lava in order 
to make observations and take photo- 
graphs. 

The researches of the expeditions of 
the Academy of Sciences have played 
an important part in accelerating the 
economic upbuilding of this northern 
peninsula in the past few years. The 
region, which since its annexation to 
Russia three hundred years ago, was 
absolutely devoid of agricultural cul- 
tivation, now grows satisfactory grain 
and vegetable crops. Cattle-raising is 
flourishing and systematic exploitation 
of the forests has been started. 
Formerly the natives—Eskimos, Chuk- 
chis, Aleuts, Kamchadals, Koryaks, and 
other Northern peoples—were able to 
gain a precarious livelihood only from 
fur-trapping. In recent years they 
have found many opportunities for em- 
ployment in the canneries, wood-work- 
ing enterprises, oil wells, and coal 
mines which have made their appear- 
ance. 

Similar expeditions have carried out 
large-scale explorations in many other 
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parts of Asiatic Russia. Not long ago, 
for example, Kazakstan was regarded 
as a territory distinguished mainly for 
vast, dead salt steppes in the south and 
unapproachable mountains in the north 
and west. Now this region of over a 
million square miles, stretching from 
the Caspian Sea to the Altais and from 
the Urals to the southern spurs of the 
Tien-Shan Mountains, is rightfully re- 
garded as one of the richest mineral 
districts in the USSR. 
the past few years have uncovered coal 
and oil, copper and lead, gold and 
nickel, and other valuable minerals. 
But perhaps the crowning achieve- 
ment of Russian scientists in extend- 
ing the limits of knowledge regarding 
their country has been the long series 
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of investigations in the boundless ex- 
panse of the Arctic regions. ‘These 
researches have enriched world science 
with a great deal of new data regard- 
ing the inaccessible territories of the 
Far North and have provided a key 
to an understanding of the laws gov- 
erning weather conditions over a large 
portion of the globe. Geologists in 
the past few years have uncovered 
some 1,600 deposits of useful minerals 
in surveys in the polar regions cov- 
ering an area of about 400,000 square 
miles. 

In 1937, 47 expeditions were or- 
ganized by the All-Union Arctic In- 
stitute to work in various regions of 
the Far North. A network of 233 
well-equipped stations, distributed all 

(Continued on page 26) 
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MORE ABOUT THE WRECKERS 


By CARROLL G. HOLMES 


The second article by an American technician on his 
personal experiences with wrecking in Soviet industry 


N my first article I explained how 
I Ordzhonikidze had arranged for 
the publication of a technical book 
I had written which was being held 
up by Bukharin, and how this associ- 
ation with Ordzhonikidze led to my 
being engaged to work directly under 
his instructions in the Research Insti- 
tute of the Commissariat for Heavy 
Industry. 

On December 18, 1933, a meeting 
was called in the director’s office of the 
Research Institute. A representative 
of the Commissariat of Heavy Indus- 
try was present to tell us of the difh- 
culties that were being experienced in 
getting production started at the Cheli- 
abinsk tractor plant, which had already 
been in “operation” 314 months. It 
was decided that a group of us should 
go there to survey the situation and get 
the necessary information for the re- 
organization of the grey iron foundry, 
where the chief trouble seemed to be. 

The same evening three of us, Klau- 
sen, head of the Institute’s foundry di- 
vision, Levin, a moulding sand expert, 
and myself, were on our way to the 
plant in the Urals. 

When we finally were admitted to 
the plant we were struck by its enor- 
mity. It reminded me of the new 
Pontiac-Oakland plant in Michigan. 
The buildings were of similar design 
and construction. We asked to be 
taken to the foundry, which was in 
two divisions, one making electric steel 
castings and the other grey iron details. 
The foundry director was absent, and 
we were referred to the foundry engi- 
neer. We found the latter sitting 
smugly behind his desk. He turned 
out to be an elegant individual wear- 
ing patent leather shoes and white 
gloves! He gave us a very cool re- 
ception and said that he needed no 
help, that he was having some slight 
difficulties with the grey iron foundry, 
but that the steel foundry was success- 
fully fulfilling its plans. 

We went to have a look at the grey 
iron foundry, and what a mess was 
found there! The very air was laden 
with dust, dirt fell in great chunks 
from all the overhead beams. 

As we advanced a few feet further 
into this dusty fog, I sighted an old 
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friend and acquaintance of mine, a 
Mr. Stewart, an American who had 
been for almost two years in the Khar- 
kov tractor plant and had now returned 
from America to work in the Chelia- 
binsk plant. He was raging. He told 
me a lot about the difficulties in that 
particular foundry, and especially his 
suspicions of the foundry engineer 
whom we had just seen, who blocked 
everything Stewart tried to do. 

I cannot here go into details about 
all the malpractices we met in that 
factory, excepting to say that Ameri- 
can tractor details cannot be poured 
from metal melted by a German sys- 
tem obsolete fifty years ago. 

It was not through ignorance that 
this obsolete system was being used. 
Plans and specifications called for a 
modern American system. But it was 
perfectly obvious that attempts of all 
kinds were being made to hold up pro- 
duction here, just as was the case in 
the Nizhni Tagil plant of which I 
wrote in my previous article. This 
plant had been started without the me- 
chanical charging system for the cupo- 
las, which had been called for in the 
plans, being installed. As a result 
the cupolas were never more than half 
filled. Furthermore, the blast was fig- 
ured for 180 cubic meters per square 
meter of the melting area per minute, 
in place of the American limit of 100 
cubic meters. Any good foundryman 
will tell you that a cupola must be 
level full to get the proper mixtures, 
otherwise the metal is so badly oxi- 
dized that it won’t run. No wonder 
they couldn’t produce high quality 
close-grained castings! All they were 
doing to correct this situation was to 
change the gates of the American 
equipment every so often, without pay- 
ing any attention to the metal itself, 
and this had no effect whatever. Stew- 
art and others had pointed out the real 
trouble, but nothing was done.  In- 
stead, the American equipment was 
blamed! 

While I was standing by the melt- 
ing furnace trying to judge the quality 
of the metal by eye, an overhead mon- 
orail crane carrying a ton ladle of 
molten metal ran off the open end of 
a switch and fell to the floor within 


a few feet of us. Was that inten- 
tional? The operator of the crane was 
lucky. He got off with slight burns 
and a broken leg. I was afterwards 
told this was the fourth time they had 
run the crane off that rail and that 
each time workers had been injured. 
It would have been merely a matter 
of using a small piece of angle iron to 
prevent these accidents. But the 
white-gloved engineer had refused to 
permit the rail to be safeguarded, al- 
though the angle iron segment was in- 
dicated clearly in the construction 
blueprints, which I personally checked. 
When we investigated the machine 
shop we found some three hundred 
tractors fully assembled, but without 
cylinders. I went to look at the pat- 
tern in the sand, and found that there 
was a grave error in the moulding pro- 
cess—and not the kind of error that 
could have been there by accident. 
On our third day we decided we 
had gathered enough evidence and 
went to the chief engineer of the plant, 
to give him our views before leaving. 
When we reported on the tractors we 
had found standing without cylinders 
he told us we were all wrong about 
lack of cylinders in the machine shop 
and produced a report from the foun- 
dry and the machine shop to the effect 
that the cylinders were running sev- 
enty per cent good. He insisted that 
there was no shortage. Thus it was 
clearly proven to me and the other 
members of our group that the wreck- 
ers had even begun to falsify the in- 
side shop reports to the management 
to allay their worries and hinder pos- 
sibilities of detection. We also re- 
ported to the director of the plant 
before leaving. He referred to the 
same reports the engineer had cited to 
prove that cylinder production was 
satisfactory. While he had accepted 
these reports, he knew something was 
seriously wrong and he asked us to 
make any suggestions we saw fit to 
Moscow, especially with regard to a 
change in the management. None of 
our commission felt at that time or 
later that either the director himself 
or his chief engineer were vicious or 
weak, but we were convinced that 
their abilities and efforts were badly 
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sabotaged by the staff working with 
them. 

Within two weeks after we had 
made our report to Moscow things 
began to happen. Verjinsky, superin- 
tendent of the Stalingrad tractor fac- 
tory, was transferred to Cheliabinsk 
as foundry manager.  Brusskin of 
Kharkov (now Commissar of Machine 
Building) was sent out as director of 
the entire plant, and after these 
changes were made Cheliabinsk began 
to make tractors. 

1934 was probably the busiest year 
of my life. I was employed as a 
“trouble shooter” to see what was 
wrong with production in various fac- 
tories and to make recommendations 
for improvements. I was sent to Po- 
dolsk, near Moscow, where the new 
sewing machine plant had been built, 
then to the State automobile plant 
“AMO” in Moscow, then to the 
Dynamo plant to give them technical 
aid, and next to the Kharkov tractor 
plant to install a “melting regime” to 
permit the use of anthracite coal in 
place of coke for tractor parts. In 
May I went to the “Ferro-Splav” 
Combinat at Cheliabinsk to help them 
in certain research work for the use of 
new fuels in melting. While there I 
called on my old friends in the tractor 
plant, and found that the plant had 
taken on a new lease of life under 
Brusskin’s able new management. Dur- 
ing the following year the Cheliabinsk 
tractor plant produced 29,000 Cater- 
pillar tractors—more than all the 
plants in the United States taken to- 
gether. By 1936 they had mastered 
the production of a Diesel type trac- 
tor. Both quality and quantity of 
production in that factory have been 
improving constantly. 

It was during 1935 that I was sent 
by Ordzhonikidze to the Nizhni Tagil 
car-building works. It was in connec- 
tion with this plant that Smirnov (a 
defendant in the Zinoviev trial) had 
attempted to enlist my services to help 
in the wreckers’ program by holding 
back production. 

In 1936 I had a further experience 
which directly links up with the reve- 
lations of the Moscow trials. 

In April, 1936, I returned to the 
trust that had first brought me to the 
Soviet Union, now named GUTAP, 
where I was engaged to work as chief 
metallurgist in the division controlling 
the factories making spare parts for 
tractors. They had a great number 
of small factories all over the Soviet 
Union. Previous to this time, I had 
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been to seven or eight of them to give 
technical aid. But recently, due to the 
drive for increased production, the fac- 
tories had been sacrificing quality for 
quantity. It was my job to get them 
hitting on all fours again. 

My first assignment was the piston 
factory in Odessa. This plant had 
for two years been working with a 
scrap percentage of less than 17 per 
cent, which had now suddenly shot up 
to 65 per cent. They wanted me to 
find out why. I arrived in Odessa at 
seven o'clock, on the eve of May Day, 
and was immediately driven to the 
best hotel in town, next to the former 
home of Pushkin, and on a street 
named after him. I was given a suite 
of rooms with a balcony overlooking 
the street down which the parade 
would pass. I sat there the next day 
from eight in the morning until two 
o'clock watching the gaily decorated 
floats and the factory and district 
groups pass. 

As usual in the Soviet Union, the 
second of May is a holiday as well as 
the first, and on May 3rd came a 
“free-day”—that meant three consecu- 
tive days of enjoyment and rest. The 
day after May Day the chief engineer 
and technical director of the factory 
called and invited me to spend the day 
at the factory water sports club on the 
Black Sea. This was just a short dis- 
tance from the hotel and the car made 
it in a few minutes. The factory had 
spent some several hundred thousand 
rubles on this property and it was a 
wonderful experience to meet the 
people with whom I would have to 
work. I never spent a more enjoyable 
day. Almost all the factory workers 
were there and an orchestra played on 
a special platform. The people broke 
up into groups, and many had their 
own special phonographs and enter- 
tainers. 

The next day I returned their hos- 
pitality by holding open house in my 
suite at the hotel. The party began 
at nine o'clock in the morning and 
went on all day. I’ve never known 
such good comradely fellowship among 
factory people anywhere before as | 
found during that visit! 

That evening the factory admin- 
istrators came and gave me the low- 
down on the factory’s history. For 
several years they had had a director 
who had wasted the factory’s money. 
He had closely controlled the other 
members of the administration and 
been a dictator rather than a director. 
Sometime before my arrival he had 


been exposed and arrested as a Trotsky 
adherent and a wrecker and was now 
in jail. The new director was an in- 
experienced man, but an honest one. 
The situation at the factory had al- 
ready improved greatly under his man- 
agement, but he was concerned about 
the high percentage of scrap, and 
begged me to help. 

The director called for me the next 
morning and took me to the factory. 
We approached a great stone walled 
enclosure, and to my surprise the car 
turned in under a great arched gate- 
way that looked more like the approach 
to a palace than a factory. We passed 
through into a vine-covered court-yard, 
one of the most beautiful and restful 
spots I have ever seen. Fountains played 
(Continued on page 24) 


Top picture—Young workers of Magnito- 

gorsk enjoying their rest day. Below—A 

tractor made at the Kharkov plant, just 
off the conveyor 
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Pictures from Sovfot 
Above left—A corner of the Kremlin wall along the Moscow 
River. Above right—Young naturalists of the Tashkent Palace 
of Pioneers planting their first spring flowers. 
Soviet workers celebrating May first by dancing in the streets 


Opposite page, top—First apricots bloom in the Soviet Turcoman 
Republic. Below left—Vladimir Durov, son of the famous animal 
Lower picture— 


trainer, being caressed by his elephant friend ““Maxy’” of the 
Moscow circus. Right—A young Uzbek boy and his bird-house 
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THE USSR PROGRESSES 


By DR. JOHN H. GRAY 


An American economist testifies to the phenomenal progress in 
increasing industrial production and improving living standards 


HEN I speak in public on Rus- 

sia some one always asks me if 
I think so well of Russia, why I do 
not go there to live. My answer is that 
my life and associations are all here, 
and that life is still very hard there in 
many respects. Furthermore, I be- 
long to the privileged classes here, and 
many things that I am accustomed to, 
and am able to pay for, simply do not 
yet exist in Russia. 

We hear every day in this country 
of the poverty, high taxes, high prices, 
ineficiency and low quality of Russian 
goods. While these things may be true, 
they are due not to any lack of intel- 
ligence, skill, courage, and perseverance 
of the Bolsheviks, but to conditions in- 
herited from centuries of ignorance, il- 
literacy, superstition, and exploitation 
of previous regimes. For in spite of 
all obstacles the Bolsheviks have made 
more phenomenal progress in wiping 
out all of these things in the last nine 
years than any other nation ever has 
in like time. Conditions always im- 
prove with increased production. In- 
dustrial production, in the more im- 
portant industries, (according to the 
New York Times), has increased in 
the last ten years by the following per- 
centages; steel 400 per cent, pig iron 
378 per cent, coal 331 per cent, oil 
232 per cent, electricity 653 per cent. 
Agricultural production has had a 
similar increase. 

In amount of industrial production 
Russia now leads all nations of the 
world except the United States. Such 
progress in the face of the hostility and 
opposition of all the outside world and 
almost unparalleled internal obstacles 
does not indicate lack of energy, deter- 
mination or ability. 

I refer to the progress in nine or 
ten years. For although the Soviets 
have recently celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of their coming to power 
they were in no condition to start for- 
ward until they adopted the first five- 
year plan in October 1928, more than 
eleven years after the overthrow of the 
Tsar. For during more than three 
years of the great war, followed by 
about five years of civil war supported 
by the armies of more than a dozen of 
the great nations, everything that could 
be physically destroyed had been de- 
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stroyed and all was wild confusion, 
chaos, and devastation. Consequently 
it took the Soviets about five years after 
the last foreign troops left their soil 
to pick up the pieces of the wreck and 
make plans for the future. 

On the top of all previous destruc- 
tion just when they were ready to start 
forward, came the rape of Manchuria, 
the raiding of Ethiopia and the in- 
vasion of Spain and of China. This 
placed such a burden of military ex- 
pense on the Soviets as no other na- 
tion has ever had to bear in times of 
peace and caused the defense expendi- 
tures to increase by sixfold in six 
years. Their two threatened frontiers 
are about 6,000 miles apart. This re- 
quires the duplication of their armies 
and military equipment. 

Meantime, they have industrialized 
and mechanized both manufacturing 
and farming. To do this in time for 
defense they had to do it with a certain 
amount of waste and _ inefficiency. 
This required them to put a larger 
proportion of their anual income each 
year into permanent investment than 
has ever before been done in the his- 
tory of the world. The difficulty here 
may be illustrated by the present 
dearth of leather shoes. This year 
Russia is making a large quantity of 
shoes out of other material than 
leather, and is making more galoshes 
and rubber footwear than was ever 
made under the Tsar. It is also mak- 
ing more than twenty-one times as 
many leather shoes as were ever made 
under the Tsar. There is still a great 
shortage of shoes, yet a fourth of the 
sales price of each pair of shoes must 
go into shoe factories to make more 
shoes. No wonder prices are high. 
But there have been three important 
reductions in the last three years. 
These three large reductions in general 
consumer prices have been accom- 
panied by a great increase of money 
wages and great increases in social wel- 
fare expenditures and no reduction in 
the prices the state pays the farmers 
for grains. Hence the standard of liv- 
ing in the country is rising rapidly. 

In the cities rent is charged, but it 
is not based on cost or value. These 
words never appear in the arrange- 
ment. There is still a tremendous 


shortage of housing and there will be 
for a generation or more. In spite of 
the fact that the Soviets have prob- 
ably built more housing space in the 
last eight years than any other nation, 
the living space today is less per capita 
than it was five years ago. Space per 
each family is strictly limited by law 
and rent is based wholly on earnings 
with a maximum of ten per cent of 
earnings in any case. A shortage of 
space does not cause rents to go up and 
there is no eviction for non-payment of 
rent. If one has no income he pays 
no rent. For the Russians believe 
that every one has a right to live and 
this involves necessarily a place to live 
in. If he is able to work he is made 
to earn a living. If not able to work 
because of infancy, old age, accident 
or sickness, in the interest of the public 
not of the individual, the public must 
support him and that approximately 
on the scale on which other people 
live. Hence they have developed the 
most complete and universal system of 
social insurance for wage earners and 
their families the world has ever seen. 
Like systems are maintained by the 
cooperatives and collective farms. 

I have talked to all kinds of Rus- 
sians from cabinet members to ordi- 
nary workmen and to many foreigners, 
but I have never found one yet that 
claimed they were efficient by the best 
capitalistic standards, but they all 
claim that they are increasing their ef- 
ficiency every day, and the figures that 
I have already quoted prove that they 
are right. It is not so important what 
stage any nation has reached as its 
direction and rate of progress, It is 
irrational to expect the Russians to be 
efficient during these early years. For 
in the last ten years they have had 
to take about 15,000,000 peasants, 
mostly illiterate, into industry, teach 
them to read and write and put them 
to work making, repairing and operat- 
ing the most complex machinery, most 
of it run by electricity. Many of these 
peasants have never seen so complex 
a machine before as an ordinary pulley. 

The Russians, broadly speaking, 
have not yet the skill, the labor or the 
capital to make such goods as our rich 
people want and can pay for. Al- 
though in certain special lines, closely 
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connected with national defense, such 
as making and operating airplanes 
they have no superiors. Although they 
make virtually all their heavy ma- 
chinery, they still import many fine 
specialties such as medical and dental 
instruments and equipment for labora- 
tories and experimental use. Were 
they able to make what we call luxury 
goods there would be no market for 
them. The number of people with 
incomes able to buy such goods is too 
small to justify their productions. Be- 
sides could the few people able to 
pay for such goods get them, they 
would be socially ostracized and their 
lives made miserable. 

The Soviets have always thrown 
their emphasis on increasing their pro- 
duction of such goods as the masses 
need and can pay for. Hence their 
work in factory and on farm is on the 
piece work or quota basis. They at- 
tempt to pay everyone according to 
his production. If one exceeds his 
quota he immediately gets better 
wages. If he exceeds his quota by 20 
per cent his wages are doubled and he 
is made a hero of, and is likely to get 
large money gifts in addition to his 
wages. Incidentally a large percent- 
age of the privately owned autos in 
Russia belong to workmen, given to 
them as a special reward for extraor- 
dinary production. 

The Soviets have been severely criti- 
cized for what seemed to be the insane 
haste and consequent waste, great cost 
and imperfect work which accom- 
panied the industrialization of farms 
and manufacturing. This haste was 
necessary, at whatever cost, in view of 
the universal boycott by other nations, 
to enable them to make their muni- 
tions and military equipment. 

They have been more severely criti- 
cized for their ruthlessness in recent 
years, and for their so-called blood 
purge or executions. A revolution is 
no easy matter. I have talked to peo- 
ple of all ranks, including ambas- 
sadors, world famous newspaper men 
and many others that attended the 
trial of the well known men executed 
a year or so ago—the one that resulted 
in sixteen executions. I found not a 
single person who sat through the trial 
who did not say the men had a fair 
trial, not a single one that doubted 
that everyone was guilty of treason— 
the penalty for which has been death 
in every nation and in every age since 
nations have existed. I would not say 
that the end justifies the means in all 
cases or even in this case. But if we 
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realize that for twenty years, through 
revolution, civil war, boycott, famine 
and military invasion, the Soviets 
have maintained the most stable gov- 
ernment in the world, and, that too, 
with even less change in the personnel 
of the government than in any other 
great nation, the fair inference is that 
they are justified in using any means 
necessary to put down treason. At any 
rate, it seems to me they had to use 
the means they did use or surrender 
and allow the Tsar’s regime to be re- 
stored. ‘The same seems true of their 
severity in breaking the political power 
of church, liquidating the kulaks and 
collectivizing the farm. In each case 
these elements had to be crushed or 
the Revolution given up after all the 
sacrifices that had been made. 

The capitalist world is convinced 
that the difference in wages resulting 
in a great inequality of income is a 
direct step to the reestablishing of capi- 
talism. I find no evidence of this 
whatever. This view is based on the 
mistaken idea that the Soviets are try- 
ing to practice Communism. They 
are doing nothing of the kind. They 
say they are now building socialism. 
The fact that they have nationalized 
all productive instruments (including 
land) and abolished profits, interest 
and the exploitation of man by man, 
make a return to capitalism impossi- 
ble. To this must be added the fact 
that they have abolished speculation. 
One with a larger income than his 
neighbors can buy more consumption 
goods and live better than his neigh- 
bors. He cannot invest it for profit or 
lend it at interest, except to the State, 
because the interest here goes for the 
public welfare, nor can he take it, or 
send it, out of the country. Nor does 
he need to save it for educating his 
children, or for accident or sickness. 
The State takes care of all this. Ele- 
mentary and secondary education as 
well as all hospital, medical and dental 
services, including spectacles, and eye- 
glasses are entirely free, and if his chil- 
dren prove capable of higher educa- 
tion, the state pays every student in 
higher institutions (of which there are 
now more than 500,000) a salary. 
There being no unemployment and a 
great demand for skilled workmen and 
experts, most students in higher insti- 
tutions are contracted for before they 
graduate. The pay for all students in 
higher institutions was increased this 
month. 

Russia has been overrun by spies and 
there has been much wrecking and 

















































sabotage in high places. This has 
checked industry but when the outside 
world hears this it misinterprets it, as 
they do the effects of the executions. 
The falling behind is falling behind the 
estimates, not the previous production. 
When I left Russia last summer, 
the production was at a greater rate 
than any previous year, but somewhat 
behind the plan for this year. So, too, 
the recent executions were thought to 
show wide-spread dissatisfaction among 
civilians and in the army and to indi- 
cate an early overthrow of the gov- 
ernment. As nearly as I can deter- 
mine, the executions have strengthened 
the government. The people rejoiced 
that the government had skill enough 
to discover the traitors in time and 
courage enough to punish them. 

The danger to the Soviets today is 
not internal but from the outside. 


Top picture—A member of the “Red 

Star” collective farm of the Chuvash Re- 

public, with his daughter. Their family 

received 50 tons of grain in addition to a 

substantial money income for last season’s 

work. Below—In the great iron and steel 
plant of Magnitogorsk 
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HE Intourist Official stood look- 

ing out of the window at the 
strolling sailors of Sevastopol and the 
plunging dark waves of the Black Sea 
beyond. He was perplexed. All of his 
entirely reasonable opposition to my 
proposed mode of travel had been un- 


availing. Tourists who missed the 
Yalta bound bus on a Tuesday, invari- 
ably awaited till the official trip thither 
on a Wednesday or else hired private 
transportation. It was absurd for one 
of them to continue insisting that the 
ordinary bus, always over-crowded with 
Soviet citizens, was a perfectly good 
method of travel. But, well—what 
can you do with these impossible for- 
eigners? Ten minutes later a boiling 
Model T deposited the victorious 
traveler at the bus station. 

Without irritation over the delay, 
the bus driver climbed down from his 
place to receive my suitcase, which he 
locked in a compartment at the rear 
of the sagging machine. A tiny rabbit- 
hole, numbered the same as the ticket 
[ held, was pointed out to me. The 
tightly jammed, open bus, which was 
all seats and no aisles, crushed itself 
against itself in an endeavor to open up 
for me. Laughter, the instant language 
of us all, graciously introduced me to 
my fellow travelers, as, half lifted and 
passed along, I reached my destination. 
Two Red Army men squeezed apart 
and I melted into the brief, hard space 
between them. One could almost hear 
ribs cracking along the line as my 
added bulk claimed its space! 

The bus was filled! The motor 
coughed. The gears caught each other 
in an angry embrace. We rolled out 
of Sevastopol, climbing through the 
May-sweet hills that blazed with hun- 
dreds of flaming, red poppies. Labor- 
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ing under its great load, the bus crawled 
up the zig-zag, passed now and again 
by groups of men and boys on bicycles 
coasting down to Sevastopol. They 
wore only shorts and shoes. The brown 
of their sun-healthy bodies, the laugh- 
ter in the eyes they raised to us, the 
freedom of their wind tossed hair 
looked unbelievably good to the melted- 
in passengers of the bus. 

Red Army man at the right of me 
unbuttoned his coat. Left hand one 
did likewise. I followed suit. The 
whole semi-solidified row of us sighed. 
When we moved at all we had to do 
it in a kind of unison. The hard back 
of the seat banged my spine unmerci- 
fully as we hit a deep bump. 

“Please!”” My neighbor at the right 
took my jacket from my lap and bunch- 
ing it up, tucked it behind me. 

“Many thanks. That is much 
better.” 

At the foreigner’s awkward advance 
into their language, a tremor of sup- 
pressed interest passed along my row. 

“How many hours to Yalta?” It 
seemed my part to lead away again. 

“Four hours,” the helpful one was 
informing me before the stumbling 
words were half finished. 

“Through the mountains—a beauti- 
ful trip,” the other Red Army man put 
in, while behind me a delighted voice 
exclaimed, 

“She speaks Russian!” 

Row after row this information was 
broadcast backward to the very end of 
the bus. 

“You are English—yes?” my right 
hand companion wanted to know. 

“No, I am not English. I am 
American.” 

Following a brief silence, he at the 
other side wished to know, “Why, 
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then, do you speak their language?” 

His neighbor nudged him reproving- 
ly. “They speak the same tongue,” he 
whispered. 

The unconvinced one looked inquir- 
ingly at me. 

“Tt’s the truth,” I said, “We speak 
the same language.”’ 

The eyes of the Red Army man shad- 
owed in sudden defence. He was not 
going to be fooled by a foreigner. “You 
speak the English tongue, therefore you 
are English!” 

My Celtic ancestors rose in horrified 
protest. “I am not English, no! I am 
American.”’ 

“Of course, of course,” the others 
soothed in chorus. 

“This is something I do not under- 
stand,” the recalcitrant one insisted 
stiffly. 

“Tt is difficult to understand,” I as- 
sured him, “and I regret I do not 
speak Russian well enough to explain. 
Please forgive me that I speak your 
language so poorly.” 

Instantly his face relaxed. ‘‘Well— 
Well—” He comforted, like an indul- 
gent parent, “It’s all right. It doesn’t 
matter to me from what country you 
come. I am thankful that you speak a 
little Russian and you will learn—you 
will learn.” 

There followed the usual flood ot 
questions. What was my work? How 
were writers cared for and paid and 
housed in the United States of North 
America? What did I think of the 
Soviet Union? Why did I travel alone 
and not with an interpreter or a group 
who spoke my own tongue ? 

My answer to the latter question— 
that I felt I could learn more of what 
I came to find by traveling alone— 
raised a discussion among them, some 
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maintaining that I was entirely right, 
others that I lost too much from an im- 
perfect understanding of the language. 

Much of what they said to me, of 
course, I lost. Their effort to speak 
simply, their willingness to repeat over 
and over, to change to words I knew, 
their intuitive grasp of the meanings 
that arose from my terrible battle with 
Russian, all this was symbolic of the 
eagerness to guide and help that one 
meets with everywhere in the USSR. 
Delight knew no bounds when I 
grasped an idea. “She understands! 
She understands!” was caught up and 
spread in joyous rhythm throughout 
the bus. Or, when despite their most 
energetic efforts, | remained in dark- 
ness, “She doesn’t understand,” regret- 
fully from many lips in unison. It was 
like a Greek chorus, and I, too, joined 
in the heights and depths, the sense of 
attainment and the tragic failures. 

On the front seat along with the 
driver a little old woman sat in the 
greatest comfort the bus afforded. Live- 
ly blue eyes, snow-white hair under a 
net cap with the inevitable shaw! added, 
a tidy black dress and a delightful sense 
of humor, she stimulated the flagging 
spirits of the travelers to the very end 
of the journey. I deeply regretted not 
being able to follow her obviously 
clever thrusts. The travelers started 
by chiding her gently for conversing 
with the driver. Her retorts, tossed 
back with lightness and _ incredible 
speed, threw the one addressed into 
sudden confusion to the delight of his 
fellows. 





As we gathered speed and the curves 
became sharper and more frequent, a 
heavy silence settled over the bus. The 
passengers were country people unused 
to speed in travel. A woman started 
crying loudly. There was a general stir 
to comfort her. On the row behind 
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me, a motherly soul took from a worn 
pasteboard box bits of cotton which 
she saturated with ammonia from a 
small bottle. One of these was passed 
back to our troubled comrade whose 
cries lessened somewhat. Requests for 
these bits of comfort poured in on the 
well equipped traveler, who was by 
this time inhaling the fumes herself. 
Backward and forward went bits of 
ammonia soaked cotton. 

“How do you feel?” inquired the 
Red Army man at the right, while the 
one at the left peeked up anxiously 
under the brim of my hat. 

“I’m all right, thanks.” 

“You are not all right!” the con- 
trary one observed ominously. 

“I’m not sick, really. Just tired.” 

At this moment Grandmother called 
for cotton. Although pale, she drew 
faint laughter from the sobered group 
by holding it first under her own nose 
and then that of the driver. 

A five-minute stop at a mountain 
rest house revived many of the suffer- 
ers. The driver returning to his place 
brought me a tall glass of water. 

“You are all right?” His ears smiled 
as well as his eyes and the wrinkles 
from each ran together over his high 
cheek bones in a particularly harmoni- 
ous pattern of perpetual good humor. 

Again the zig-zag of the road, the 
swing and wriggle of the long and 
ancient bus. Shawled heads rocked in 
misery. The ammonia bottle did heavy 
duty. Frequently I was offered and 
refused a comforting tuft, and finally, 
unable to believe that I was not suffer- 
ing like herself, the motherly soul held 
a dampened cotton tuft against the de- 
fenceless back of my neck in spite of 
me! 

And now a stir of excitement per- 
vaded the bus, many voices at once 
addressing me with a quivering inten- 
sity. Even the driver called back 
through the jumble of expectation, 
“Look! Look!” as he brought the bus 
to a standstill. 

Below us—an infinite space below— 
past wooded crag and jutting knots of 
rock, lay the sea, moving in a kind of 
secret rhythm. The waves ran up 
along brief beaches or sprang into spray 
against the Stone fingers thrust out to 
meet them. Near at hand the sharp 
zig-zag of our comrade, the valiant 
mountain road, could be seen cutting 
through the wooded depths. And far 
below, behind a great retaining wall 
set on the very edge of the cliff, arose, 
in Oriental fantasy, the brightly orna- 
mented dome of a great church. It 





crouched as though contemplating a 
spring over the cliff. To the theme of 
nobility and grandure it added a dream- 
like strain of unreality that made the 
whole like the loss of one’s identity. 
The bus started slowly downhill. 





The travelers watched me eagerly, but 
I could only shake my head. “Beautiful 
—oh, too beautiful—I do not know 
how to say.” 

They understood. They knew not 
even their expressive language held 
words. They knew that where deep 
feeling has widened the heart it leaves 
tears in the eyes because of its passing. 

“In the old days, it was a church,” 
the Red Army man was informing. He 
pressed his hands together and rolled 
his eyes upward to make sure I| under- 
stood. 

“And now ?” 

“A restaurant. We will eat and 
drink and rest ourselves there. And 
from there you will see another beau- 
tiful view.” 

It happened exactly as he had prom- 
ised. The long-prisoned passengers 
scrambled out immediately we drew up 
before this glorified refreshment stand. 
First I must admire the expanse of 
Black Sea that surged in angry depths 
below, iron gray from the reflection of 
a stormy sky. 

Then beneath the enormously high 
dome we all found places at small 
tables, Little Grandmother _ sitting 
across from me. She seemed somewhat 
sobered. Like a delicate shell removed 
from its place in the pool, she lost a 
bit of her brilliant color here in the 
bustling restaurant. 

“Please, Grandmother, do you like 
cetro?” 

I had not spoken to her earlier, 
being, to tell the truth, not a little 
afraid of her. How absurdly easy for 
her to trip me up with that clever 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Gorky’s Last Novel 


Tue Specter, by Maxim Gorky. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Alexander 
Bakshy. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. 680 pages. $3.50. 


AXIM GORKY was not only the 

greatest of Russian writers of the 
older generation, and recognized as such 
at home and abroad. He was conspicu- 
ously an established and famous author 
who had the imagination to sense the 
profound social revolution taking place 
in Russia, and after the establishment of 
the Soviet Union, he became among its 
eminent men of letters, the foremost in 
his enthusiasm for the new era. He 
watched its development with paternal 
care, and used all the might of his literary 
power in its behalf, not in rhetorical 
panegyric but in candid description of its 
real nature and direction. 

The series of books he wrote about 
Clim Samghin, however, have a different 
purpose. They aim to clarify the years 
of the revolution through a social history 
in fiction that brings to mind Tolstoy’s 
picture of the former era of aristocratic 
decay in War and Peace. Gorky’s theme 
is, at his later period, the decay of the 
middle class. 

In The Specter Gorky brings to a 
completion his magnificent narrative of 
Russian life from the seventies of the 
last century to the opening of the Revo- 
lution of 1917. The story remains in 
the strict sense of the word unfinished. 
The doctors who conspired to shorten 
Gorky’s life, succeeded in preventing his 
writing the final chapters. But he left 
an outline of their contents, so that no 
doubt arises as to his intention; and the 
printing of the notes in place of full 
chapters only rushes to a headlong con- 
clusion Clim Samghin’s lifetime of vacil- 
lation. 

To those not familiar with the earlier 
volumes, Gorky’s approach to his theme 
must come as a distinct surprise. He 
has not presented the rise of the pro- 
letariat directly, but only through its im- 
pingement upon the growing paralysis of 
the middle class. Clim Samghin is not 
a proletarian; nor does he come with 
experience into closer sympathy with the 
party of Lenin until he finds himself an 
active participant in a victorious move- 
ment. He is the son of a prosperous 
middle class family; he becomes a lawyer 
and an intellectual, that is to say, a 
liberal; and when revolution dawns, a 
disgusted proletarian kick puts an end 
to him. The theme of the work lies 
primarily in its trenchant satire of the 
social position of the liberal and the 
social sterility of his liberalism. As such, 
it has reverberations beyond the nation 
and the epoch of which it directly treats. 

Unique as he thinks himself, and aloof 
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from the weaknesses he so clearly ob- 
serves in the men and women around 
him, Clim is really the prototype of the 
man of the middle class. He symbolizes 
the abortive history of the Russian 
bourgeoisie. His contacts with the aris- 


tocracy are few. The proletariat re- 
mains for him a breed of servants and 
workers beneath his attention until a 
hint of their growing authority reaches 
him through the conversion of his brother 
and bourgeois friends. Within the limits 
of the middle class, his perceptions are 
astonishingly varied, and, to hypercriti- 
cal readers, perhaps overwhelming in 
their extent. But he is blinded by these 
limits he does not recognize, and 
satirizes in others the very qualities of 
his own personality. Irresolute in his 
own opinions, he suspects every Bolshevik 
he meets to be a spy or a poseur. As a 
lawyer, he witnesses and shares the cor- 
ruption of Russian politics and business 
life. If he ever existed in Russia, the 
honest business man of the Anglo-Saxon 
ideal has disappeared in an orgy of 
profit-taking. But the fact that Clim 
can find no one he can trust among his 
business associates only increases his self- 
esteem; he can vent his cynicism while 
his own success with women, and to be 
sure the comparative modesty of his 
demands, remove him from temptation. 

But the most valuable evidence that 
Clim is typical is the most voluble. It 
is the endless conversation of a middle 
class, every one of whose members con- 
ceives himself an intellectual, shares a 
common pessimism, and scoffs at the in- 
feriority of his associates. Clim senses 
no more than the rest that his intellec- 
tual snobbery has become the common 
trait of his ineffectual class. To heighten 
the irony, Gorky has afforded him a dis- 
torted mirror of himself in the specu- 
lator Dronov. To Clim Dronov appears 
hysterical. But it is chiefly in his own 
self-delusions that Clim sees himself a 
silent self-controlled exception to the men 
and women with whom he talks and 
drinks. 

Beneath Clim’s cynicism, however, 
there is a growth of silent respect for 
the Bolsheviks. His perversity leads him 
to attack them in conversation. In fact 
he comes thus habitually to conceal from 
himself his recognition of their assur- 
ance and common sense. Here once 
more Samghin symbolizes his class in its 
fear to confess the power it inwardly 
recognizes. He spins his own theory 
that the Russian is either Don Quixote 
or Sancho Panza without consciousness 
of a suspicion within that the Russian is 
actually becoming a Bolshevik. He 
wears his cynicism as an armor to ward 
off his very recognition of the rising 
power of the working class. During the 
revolution he goes wherever he pleases 
with the foolish complacency of the sight- 
seer; the nonchalance of the intellectual 


confuses an attitude of being above the 
battle with an imperviousness to bullets, 
and at length he finds himself rudely 
swept aside by forces whose reality he 
could only recognize in conceptual form. 
The ultimate power of the novel resides 
in its success in depicting the manner in 
which the bewildered Russian middle 
class disintegrated before the cumulat- 
ing power of Marxist ideas and prole- 
tarian solidarity. 

The series of four novels of which The 
Specter unfortunately must remain the . 
last, now can be viewed in full perspec- 
tive. They form an impressive document; 
they justify our placing Gorky among the 
foremost writers of our period and to 
readers outside the Soviet Union effec- 
tively testify that the high position he 
has occupied in Soviet esteem has been 
based, not on mere patriotism, but upon 
the recognition of talent that does credit 
to the appreciation for literature of the 
new Russian people. 

Epwin Berry BurGUM 


The Moscow Trial Record 


THE CASE OF THE ANTI-SoviET BLoc 
or RiGHTs AND TroTskyiTEs: A Ver- 
batim Report published by the People’s 
Commissariat of Justice of the U.S.S.R. 
New York, Bookniga. 800 pages. 75c. 


UT in Westchester County, New 

York, someone recently found the 
forgotten records of an early American 
court, dating from 1774. Sessions under 
the British Crown were interrupted by 
the Revolution in 1776, to be resumed in 
May, 1778, under the authority of the 
Congress of the “United American States” 
and the Constitution of the State of New 
York. The earliest cases in this Revo- 
lutionary court were the indictments of 
forty-seven Tories in Westchester Coun- 
ty on charges of treason against the new 
government. Several hundred such in- 
dictments were filed in one small court 
before the end of the Revolutionary War. 
Such was the stern struggle of the Amer- 
ican revolutionists to preserve their 
country against the plots and betrayals 
of British spies and Tory counter- 
revolutionists. 

The success of the Revolutionary 
armies in 1781 did not end the struggle 
against reaction. For many years after 
the Revolution the new government was 
compelled to act with vigilance against 
Tories and traitors. The defense of-lib- 
erty and progress was resumed in a new 
and sharper form under the leadership 
of Lincoln in 1861. 

Remembering the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of the spy and mur- 
derer, John Wilkes Booth, the New York 
Times recently recalled some neglected 
facts of American history. The circum- 
stances of the murder of Lincoln have 
never been sufficiently explered. The 
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assassin is usually represented as a his- 
trionic hot-head engaged in an isolated 
act of violence. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the killing of Lincoln was the 
result of a terroristic plot involving many 
persons, for whom Booth was only a 
useful tool. The New York Times tells 
us how Booth in early life was prepared 
for his criminal role: 


“He despised and berated the Negroes and 
foreign-born working men on his father’s farm 
and he eagerly attended meetings of the 
Know-Nothings to listen to fiery denuncia- 
tions of everything that was not American.” 


Similar incitements to assassinations 
and fascist violence are on foot today. 

The conspiracy against Lincoln is hid- 
den in mystery. The people’s wrath 
threatened ruthless vengeance for the 
death of a beloved leader. The Times 
reports: 


“Everyone who had ever been acquainted 
with Booth hastily destroyed letters and docu- 
ments bearing his name. It was dangerous 
in those days to have in one’s possession any- 
thing even remotely connected with the man 
who killed Abraham Lincoln.” 


It is difficult, therefore, to trace the 
conspiracy. Yet we have enough to prove 
that the shot in Ford’s theatre was not 
the act of a single madman, but the 
culmination of a wide plot. A memoir 
by Booth’s sister, tells us that he was an 
active spy for the Southern forces. In 
1864 Booth went to Montreal, the head- 
quarters of an official Confederate Mis- 
sion which used Canada as a base for 
plots against the United States. He came 
back from Montreal with a plan to cap- 
ture Lincoln and take him to Richmond 
as a prisoner. Several unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made in the winter of 1864. 
But in the Spring of that year, the North- 
ern armies triumphed. The slave-owners’ 
rebellion was defeated. The Times 
relates: 


“When Lee surrendered at Appomattox, 
Booth realized that the war was lost to the 
Confederacy unless some last wild and des- 
perate gesture could reinspire the Southern 
forces. The plot to capture was hastily turned 
into a plot to kill.” 


They planned to paralyze the govern- 


ment by a terrorist blow, killing the 
President, the Vice-President, and other 
high officials and leaders. Secretary of 
State Seward was wounded. Booth shot 
Lincoln in the back with a contemptible 
demagogic cry of “tyranny.” (Trotsky 
and Hearst employ the same demagogy.) 

One of Booth’s fellow conspirators was 
a well-known Confederate spy. Another 
confessed that thirty-five men were in- 
volved in the conspiracy. A few minutes 
after Lincoln was shot the telegraph lines 
out of Washington were cut. There was 
clearly an organized plan to isolate the 
capital and cover the retreat of the con- 
spirators. The New York Times finds 
“strange and disturbing elements of 
mystery involving the responsibility for 
Lincoln’s death. Obviously Booth killed 
Lincoln—but there is more to it than 
that.” 

The trial of the conspirators was 
bungled—or more probably deliberately 
sabotaged. Documents were destroyed. 
Important evidence involving high per- 
sons was hidden. As a result, we have 
not yet been told the whole truth about 
the conspiracy to murder Lincoln and 
destroy the Union. 

We know more about the murder of 
Kirov and the plot to destroy the leaders 
of the Soviet Government. That plot re- 
sembles at many points the conspiracy 
against Lincoln only because it follows 
the usual pattern of counter-revolution. 
Bukharin said that he planned at first 
only to arrest Lenin and Stalin. But the 
trial revealed that a plot to arrest the 
leader of a country inevitably involves a 
plot to destroy him. Booth’s desperate 
action was the last violent effort of a 
defeated counter-revolution. Beaten in 
the field by the leadership of Lincoln and 
the determination of the northern people, 
the slave-owners and their northern ac- 
complices attempted a criminal terrorist 
act. This is the historical course of 
counter-revolution. 

The conspiracy of the Rights and 
Trotskyites, exposed in the court record, 
reveals a pattern of murder and counter- 
revolution similar to the plots of the 
Tories during and after the American 
Revolution and repeated even more vio- 


Igor But, the gifted and lovable Moscow school boy who plays the 
role of Gavrik in the new Soviet picture “Lonely White Sail” 





lently in the attack of the southern |and- 
owners against Lincoln and the Republic. 
It appears in Spain and China and 
Austria, and will not end until the demo- 
cratic forces of the whole world join to 
defeat reaction. Americans can learn 
much about their own history, past and 
future, by a study of this volume. It is 
an important chapter in the history of 
the enemies of the people, who every- 
where plot to destroy peace and progress. 
JoHN GARNETT 


New ARI Quarterly 


HE American Russian Institute is 

to be congratulated for its enter- 
Prise in publishing The American 
Quarterly on the Soviet Union. The 
first number of this new Quarterly prom- 
ises to fill a very real need for anyone 
who is seriously interested in the Soviet 
Union. The Quarterly allows in its arti- 
cles sufficient space for adequate treat- 
ment, and in its sections of documents 
and of news chronology provides. the 
reader with material otherwise difficult 
of access before it has grown cold. 

This reviewer was particularly im- 
pressed by two of the four articles in 
the first number. The article’ on 
“Housecleaning in Soviet Law” by John 
N. Hazard is a closely reasoned and ex- 
cellently presented account of an aspect 
of life in the Soviet Union with which 
the average reader is unacquainted. Mr. 
Hazard illustrates the close connection 
between theory and practice that exists 
in the Soviet Union, and casts an in- 
direct but most illuminating light upon 
the very errors in theory which are con- 
nected with counter-revolutionary ef- 
fects. Mr. Joseph B. Phillips’ “Study 
of a Ukrainian Collective Farm” is a 
remarkably fair study, and is in itself a 
guarantee that the new Quarterly is not 
an organ for uncritical enthusiasm. Mr. 
Phillips presents his facts in an inter- 
esting and impartial fashion. 

The new Quarterly goes on the “must” 
list for anyone seriously interested in the 
Soviet Union. 


Tuomas L. Harris 


Amkino 


**Lonely White Sail” 


This screen adaptation of Val- 
entine Katayev’s novel is among 
the finest of Soviet pictures. 
Packed with exciting drama 
and adventure, it has, too, a 
lovely lyrical quality that gives 
it a special appeal. The parts 
of two small boys of Odessa 
and the fugitive sailor from the 
Potemkin (acted by Alexander 
Melnikov) whose life they 
save, are memorable perform- 
ances. The picture is a delight 
from beginning to end. Don’t 
miss it! 
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Question: | 
that there is no freedom of the press in 
the Soviet Union. Will you please explain 
who owns the papers and how are they 
operated? G. B., Mansfield, Ohio. 


have heard the charge 


Answer: Article 125 of the Soviet Con- 
stitution specifically provides for the free- 
dom of the press and gives effect to this 
treedom by “placing at the disposal of the 
toilers, printing presses, supplies of 
paper, ” The press of the Soviet 
Union is not subject to any consideration 
of profit making, to the control of any 
individual or private corporation, does 
not have to seek political favor or 
patronage and is completely free from 
pressure by advertisers. Advertising takes 
but very little space in the Soviet news- 
papers. It is confined largely to announce- 
ments of amusements, books and jobs to 
be filled. Occasionally there are an- 
nouncements of a new product coming 
on the market. 

Some newspapers are published by the 
government or city Soviets. Most of the 
papers are published by the trade unions, 
the Communist Party, the consumers’ co- 
operatives, scientific institutions, farm- 
ers’ organizations, the Red Army, youth 
and sport associations and so forth. The 
sole concern of these collectively owned 
papers is to serve the interests of all of 
their readers, of all of the people. That 
they actually do so is proven by the phe- 
nomenal growth of newspapers in the 
Soviet Union and the total circulation. 
Before the Revolution, there were in all 
Russia only 859 papers. At present there 
are over 10,000 newspapers with a total 
circulation of 40 million—a newspaper 
for almost every fourth person. News- 
papers are printed in 69 different lan- 
guages. This does not take account of 
the many newspapers printed and dis- 
tributed at the larger plants and con- 
struction camps. The Soviet press does 
not aim to entertain the reader with 
vulgar sensation or lure him with horror 
stories. The press there is devoted to 
news of public interest, to the discussion 
of fruitful ideas, to criticism and exposure 
of wrongs as well as to recounting 
achievements. The press daily presents 
the political situation of the world. It 
also devotes much space to literature, the 
theater, art, science and sports. The rise 
in the number of newspapers, held down 
only by the shortage of facilities, while 
reflecting the general cultural growth of 
the population, bespeaks confidence on the 
part of the reader and the feeling that 
the press honestly reflects the sentiment 
of the people. Contrariwise, in Nazi- 
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Topay 


welc omes all 
Union. Any 


questions 


Soviet specific 


problems or questions that you want to have an- 
swered will be briefly and pointedly discussed on 
Send in your questions to the SRT 
Educational Department, 114 E. 32nd St.. N. Y. 


Germany, where the readers have no con- 
fidence in the purposes of the Nazi- 
controlled press, the number of papers 
and their circulation suffered a steep 
decline. 

Question: Would you kindly indicate 
what is the automobile production in the 
USRR? V. J., Racine, Wisc. 

Answer: In 1937 the Soviet Union pro- 
duced approximately 200,000 automobiles. 
At the present time the Stalin automobile 
plant in Moscow is nearing the finish of 
its reconstruction and is expected to pro- 
duce 95,000 three-ton motor trucks an- 
nually, and in addition, 16,000 six-seater 
passenger cars of the eight cylinder type, 
ZIS-101. This plant is also planning to 
produce in 1938 a new type of stream- 
lined bus, to accommodate 28 passengers. 

There is also the Molotov automobile 
plant in Gorky. It is estimated that this 
plant will have a capacity of 500,000 ma- 
chines per annum. In 1938 the plant will 
operate only part of its capacity and is 
expected to produce 250,000 machines. 

The third automobile plant is in Yaro- 
slav. This plant is specialized in the pro- 
duction of double-decker passenger 
trolley-buses, five-ton motor trucks and 
trolley buses for freight. 

Question: Are there stock or com- 
modity exchanges in the Soviet Union and 
how are they regulated? B. G., Boston, 
Mass. 

Answer: Soviet industry, railroads, 
utilities, banks and all means of produc- 
tion and natural wealth are owned jointly 
by the Soviet people through their gov- 
ernment. They are not financed by pri- 
vate capital, domestic or foreign. There- 
fore, no one has stocks or bonds which 
would represent a claim on Soviet indus- 
try. The same is true of all goods. They 
are produced for use and not for profit 
and therefore are not subject to specula- 
tion. The Soviet Commonwealth has no 
room for exchanges because there are no 
unearned profits or dividends to be specu- 
lated upon. 

Question: As a farmer, I would like to 
know how the cash income of the kolhoz 
is distributed and how much of it does 
the farmer get? R. H., Garnett, Kansas. 

Answer: The entire income of the kol- 
hoz is distributed with the approval of 
the general meeting of all of its members. 
There are, however, general regulations 
adopted by the government, which aim to 
protect the income of the _ individual 
farmer. Thus, according to the govern- 
ment decrees, at least 60 per cent to 70 
per cent of the cash income of the kol- 





Your Questions Answered 


By THEODORE BAYER 


hoz must be given to the individual mem- 
bers and their families. And only the 
balance, no more than from 30 per cent 
to 40 per cent may be spent for local 
taxes and insurance premiums, for new 
building and repairs, paying of debts 
on collective property, purchase of new 
implements and further improvements. 

It is also stipulated that overhead and 
administrative expenses of the kolhoz 
should not exceed more than 2 per cent 
of the cash income. A reserve revolving 
fund of 10 per cent of the cash income is 
kept as an “indivisible” fund. The bal- 
ance is spent for educational, cultural and 
amusement needs of the kolhoz. This de- 
cree, guaranteeing the distribution of a 
large portion of the cash income to the 
farmers was needed to check the con- 
struction fever that seized upon many 
prosperous kolhozes who went in for 
large scale building and improvements, 
machine purchase and collective live-stock 
ownership, which decreased the amount 
of cash for distribution to the individual 
families. 


Question: Does the Soviet Union grow 
any tea? A. U., Riverside, California. 

Answer: Most of the tea consumed in 
the Soviet Union is imported from China. 
However, the Soviet Union has been 
growing an increased amount of its own 
tea, about 30,000 tons is being raised in 
the sub-tropics of the Caucasus. 


Question: Will you please state what 
the population and area of Outer Mon- 
golia is? B. C., Morristown, N. J. 

Answer: The population of Outer 
Mongolia is estimated to be about one 
million. The area is 360,000 square miles. 


Question: To what extent has the Soviet 
Union developed its railroad system? W. 
S., Buffalo, New York. 

Answer: The Soviet Union inherited 
from Tsarist Russia about 36,000 miles 
of railroad lines. In 1921, at the end of 
the civil war, most of the lines were al- 
most completely ruined, rolling stock, 
locomotive, cars and equipment. were 
practically out of commission. The daily 
loadings amounted to only 9,600 cars. 

The progress of Soviet railroads is il- 
lustrated by the actual average daily car 
loading of 89,833 cars in 1937. The Soviet 
Union has restored all of the old lines 
and added about 20,000 miles of new 
railroad lines. All the new locomotive 
freight and passenger cars are of Soviet 
make. They are a great improvement 
over the old cars. The new freight cars 
have a capacity of between 50 and 60 
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tons, whereas the average capacity of the 
old cars was 10 to 15 tons. There are 
Soviet locomotives of a speed range of 
130 miles an hour. 

The new passenger coaches and pull- 
man type cars are spacious and comfort- 
able. Passenger traffic has grown enor- 
mously. The Soviet railroads carried in 
1937, 1,144,000,000 passengers. The 
Soviet Union is going ahead with elec- 
trification of many of its railroad lines. 





“Repeat Orders Tell Story” 
SOIL-LESS PLANT CULTURE 


QUIK-GRO 


Sand or Water 
Indoors or Outdoors 
All year round 
Schools, Federal 
Dept., etc., using 
QUIK-GRO 





From seedlings to 
maturity — both 
Flower and Vege- 


table. No soil neces- 
sary—Just use ordi- 
nary sand or water. 


You'll be amazed! 
Grow larger and bet- 
ter quality flowers and 
vegetables in less 
time. 


Here’s just a few of 
the advantages: 
i—Comparative freedom 
from soij-borne diseases. 
2—More rapid and vig- 
orous growth than is at- 
tained in soil, which 
shortens the time for the 
development of a good 
seedling. 

3—Easa with which the 
reot systems can he re- 
moved from the seed bed 
without Injury. 

4—The relatively high 
degree of control of the 
nutrient supply, which 
in a large measure makes 
it possible to control the 











Kenilworth ivy 
cymbalaria) as grown by the 


N. J. Experiment Sta- type and quality of the 
H plant desired for house, 
tion, whose formula Saas o gereee 
we use, transplanting. 


(Linarla 


Send Today for Introductory Offer 
ENOUGH FOR SEASON’S SUPPLY—$1.00 
Postpaid with Illustrated Booklet 
GIVING FULL CULTURAL DIRECTIONS 


DAGMAR PLANT INDUSTRIES 
1123 Broadway, Dept. H, New York City 








Reports from the Odessa Agricul- 
tural Farm and the Soviet Experi- 
mental Station located at Irkutsk, 
indicate that successful tests have 
been made with “QUIK-GRO.” 
The method incorporates the use of 
the chemicals contained in the soil 
such as potash, phosphorus and ni- 
trates. The chemicals are dissolved 
in water to make up a solution which 
is applied intermittently. This does 
away with the necessity of soil, the 
dryness or humidity of the air and 
the accidental composition of the 
soil. Tests were conducted under 
all sorts of atmospheric conditions 
and plants were produced faster and 
with greater yield than in ordinary 
farming. 
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Crimean Interlude 
(Continued from page 19) 


tongue of hers! But now she hung her 
head like a shy child, and fearing I had 
made some social blunder, I looked 
helplessly at the others. 

“It’s all right,” they assured me, and 
in a lowered aside, “Ask her again.” 

“Please, Comrade Grandmother. 
You see I cannot drink it all. Be good 
and help me.” I reached for an empty 
glass. 

Her face almost disappeared beneath 
the shawl. 

“Yes, Grandmother,” drink! drink!” 
urged the chorus. 

“Please,” in a small whisper. She 
drank, smacking her lips with gusty 
pleasure and relieved my uncertainty 
with a bewitching smile. 

We enjoyed ourselves in the ecclesi- 
astical tavern like one great family, 
and uneventfully thereafter rolled 
downward toward Yalta. We short- 
ened the time by lessons in English. 
The bus was in argument and uproar 
over the unintelligible efforts to con- 
quer “th” and “w.” We returned 
often to the universal language of signs 
and laughter. 

Slowly we descended into Yalta— 
low stone walls, masses of blossoming 
trees, great beds of pink or blue forget- 
me-nots, leafy streets, long rows of 
tidy homes each with its own pretty 
garden. White and crystal arose the 
new rest homes, every room with its 
open balcony, ultra modern in architec- 
ture, friendly and inviting. Square-set 
and elegantly retired amid their well 
kept, formal gardens, the old palaces, 
likewise rest homes and sanitoria now, 
welcomed us to this town of tranquility. 

“But where are we going?” an 
astonished voice inquired, as we swung 
from the road and came to a standstill 
in an open space. 

“We take our American to the hotel 
first—then we go on to the station,” 
the driver explained, gathering me and 
my luggage out of the confusion. 

He left the motor running and car- 
rying my bag, conducted me across the 
street. 

“Goodbye, American! 
Goodbye!” 

“Goodbye Citizens! Goodbye dear 
Comrades!” 

Torn from their midst as abruptly 
as I had been thrust in four hours ago, 
I could not find the right words to tell 
them my appreciation of their hospi- 
tality. It was painful and bewildering. 

“Great thanks,” I said to the driver 


Goodbye— 





as he set my suitcase in the hall of the 
hotel, and searching in a mind that was 
fast going blank from the result of 
thought in one language and speech in 
another, I brought out,” “You are very 
kind.” 

The driver grinned broadly and was 
about to reply, when someone, probably 
little Grandmother, squeezed the horn 
of the bus, and he disappeared on the 
run, 

At this moment the Intourist official 
burst from his office and regarded me 
with a mixture of reproof and disbelief. 

“But how is it that you are here?” 
he murmured. “The bus from Sevas- 
topol doesn’t arrive till tomorrow!” 
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UST off the press, this new book by the eminent 
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treatment of the subject. 
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sex relations, this detailed work will be sent on a liberal 
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EUROPE e MEXICO 
SOVIET UNION 


You see how life is really lived—you meet 
the people—you travel with companions of 
your own mental age in a small informal 
group—those things best done together are 
done cooperatively; otherwise you pursue 
your own interests—services are generously 
inclusive. 
e 


FOURTH ANNUAL TRAVEL COLLECTIVE 
IN THE SOVIET UNION, under leadership of 
Dr. Joshua Kunitz, just back from three years in 
the Soviet Union. Leningrad, Moscow, 
Ukraine, Caucasus, Soviet Armenia, Crimea. 
Sailing July 6. Back Sept. 1. 


“INSIDE EUROPE."" Auspices American Student 
Jnion. France, Czechoslovakia, Soviet Union, 
Finland, Sweden, Denmark, England. For col- 
lege students only. Sailing June 29. Back 
Aug. 16. 

DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, = under 
leadership of Prof. Hartley W. Cross. Cities 
and countryside including Norway's fjords and 
mountains. Study of cooperatives and folk 
schools. Sailing July 1. Back Aug. 29. 

LIBRARIES AND LITERARY LANDMARKS 
OF EUROPE AND THE SOVIET UNION, 
under leadership of Fanny Goldstein, Librarian, 
West End Branch, Boston Public Library. 
London, Manchester, Stratford, Oxford, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Leningrad, 
Moscow, Paris. Sailing Aug. 24. Back Oct. 9. 

MEXICO IN PROGRESS, under leadership of 
Julien Bryan. More than a month in the cities 
and native villages’. Sailing July 14. Back 
Aus. 23. 

* 


For information regarding itineraries, social 
and cultural programs, rates, etc., on these 
and 25 other trips address: 


8 W. 40th ST, 
NEW YORE 


Cooperating In the Soviet Union with Intourist 

















OVER THE NORTH POLE 
by George Baidukov 


Preface by 16 pages of 

Vilhjalmur photographic 

Stefansson illustration 
ar 


Translated from the Russian 
by Jessica Smith 


The story of the three Soviet aviators 
who flew the ANT—25 from Moscow 
over the North Pole to the United 
States in June 1937. 


“Baidukov’s nice sense of humor, his 
modesty, and his ability to write pic- 
turesquely make other pluses for his 
book. With an economy of words he 
creates fresh images, and they come 
through effectively in Jessica Smith’s 
translation. Attractive in format, with 
good photographs, maps, and type that 
emphasize the readability of the text, 
this sprightly little record is effectively 
prefaced by a great Arctic explorer’s 
evaluation of the flight itself.”—New 
Masses. 


$1.50 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 











The Wreckers 
(Continued from page 13) 


beside the driveway winding through 
beautifully tended lawns and flower 
plots. The foundry itself was sur- 
rounded with vines and flowers and a 
well-kept boulevard. Inside the foun- 
dry everything was in order and glisten- 
ing with cleanliness. 

After a few days in the foundry I 
began to understand where the difficul- 
ties lay and in two weeks I had arranged 
a new plan of work and reconstruction 
of the blower system to get more efh- 
ciency. By the 19th of May my plan 
was put into effect, and the scrap of the 
machine castings dropped to 18 per cent. 
By June first it went still lower. I 
stayed on until I had taught the indi- 
vidual technicians and masters the proper 
procedure for all eventualities. By June 
25 the scrap was below 12 per cent for 
foundry and machine shop combined, 
and I left for another assignment at 
Novorossisk. 

Early in 1937 I was called back again 
to the piston plant in Odessa. Arriving 
at the plant, I found that a few months 
before their scrap had jumped from the 
normal 12 per cent, where I had left it, 
to as high as 85 per cent! There was no 
understanding its cause. But working 
again on every detail with the able work- 
ers and the administration, we got the 
percentage back to normal again. But 
this time it was no mere flaw in their 
technical process. I checked their pro- 
duction process from beginning to end 
and everything was perfect. The real 
cause was so subtle it took me a long 
time to tumble. It was in the raw 
material sold to the plant by other 
Ukrainian plants. The wreckers had 
devised a new process of pig iron and 
coke manufacture that gave a very in- 
ferior quality of material. We found 
that the coke, used at the regular per- 
centage between charges dropped the pig 
iron to the tuyere ends and below, within 
ten minutes after putting on the blast. 
The pig iron itself, although almost a 
white metal variety, carried an unstable 
carbon. There was but one remedy, 
that was to mix several varieties of coke 
and carry enough between charges. <A 
few suggestions for the reduction of 
oxides and the thinning of the slag, plus 
actually sorting the metal before charg- 
ing was all that was necessary. After 
that they carried on without difficulty. 

Back in Moscow I read Piatakov’s 
testimony to the effect that the wreck- 
ing activities in the Ukraine were carried 
on chiefly in connection with the coke 
and chemical industry. I quote from 
the official proceedings of the trial: 


“Vyshinsky: Tell us of the specific wreck- 
ing work of the Trotskyite organizations 
that you know about. 

“Piatakov: | have already testified that 
wrecking activities were developed in the 
Ukraine, chiefly in connection with the coke 
and chemical industry. The wrecking activi- 
ties consisted in the fact that newly-built 
coke ovens were put into operation in a 
still-unfinished condition, as a result of which 
they rapidly deteriorated, and chiefly, the 
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@ One-sixtH of the world’s surface 
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visit the Soviet Union. . . . NOW is 
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Wortp Tourists specialize in Soviet 
Tours, conduct you smoothly and 
pleasurably all the way. World Tour- 
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parts of the world. 
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chemical sections of these plants were being 
delayed or almost not being built at all, 
thanks to which the vast means invested in 
the coke and chemical industry were 
rendered valueless to the extent of one-half 
if not two-thirds of their worth. The most 
valuable part of the coal, its chemical con- 
tent, was not utilized and was allowed to 
escape into the air. On the other hand new 
coking batteries were damaged. 


The trials have thus corroborated for 
me many conclusions I had myself drawn 
during my years of work in Soviet in- 
dustry, and explained many other points 
not clear at the time. It was with re- 
lief that I read that these wreckers and 
traitors who had caused so much dis- 
ruption and ruin had been finally tracked 
down and eliminated. To those who 
have been troubled by the executions I 
can say, out of my own knowledge and 
experience, that they were completely 
justified. For every death sentence or- 
dered by the Soviet courts, these gang- 
sters themselves had caused thousands 
of deaths, through train wrecks, through 
poisoning of food, through intentional 
accidents in industries, through outright 
murder. 

Furthermore, I believe such widespread 
wrecking could never happen again. The 
Soviet workers now have sufficient tech- 
nical training to discover the causes and 
set things right themselves if things go 
wrong in industry. And the people of 
the Soviet Union as a whole have com- 
plete faith in their government and its 
leaders. 
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From a Lover of Peace 
To Soviet Russia Topay: 


In addition to my reading of books about 
Russia, and the progress of the creation of 
Economic Democracy, and the adaptation 
of society to the “Age of Abundance,” that 
has outmoded a “Scarcity Economy,” I find 
your magazine more abreast of current 
events, and therefore, a valuable addition 
to my economic and sociological reading. 


I wish you success in your endeavor to 
aid in the education of the American Public, 
that they may find by peaceful and gradual 
means (if possible) their orientation and 
adaptation to the changes that are so rapidly 
undermining the foundations of human so- 
ciety. It is of course my sincere desire that 
America shall be able to proceed uninter- 
ruptedly toward the orientation of our society, 
toward the accomplishment of that degree 
of human wellbeing, peace, plenty and pros- 
perity which is made possible by the existing 
state of technical development, human and 
natural resources. I regard it as highly im- 
portant that the stupendous experiment that 
is continuing in this effort to create a new 
basis of human organization adapted to the 
“Machine Age” shall. not be interfered with 
by external attack of those whose property 
interests may be challenged by the success 
of this great experiment. 


If the Russian idea is suited to mass pro- 
duction of plenty better than the old world 
economic idea, based upon private property 
and profits, it will survive. If not, it will 
perish. We as intelligent human _ beings 
should insist upon a “hands off” policy, and 
should extend to Russia a friendly and sym- 
pathetic attitude toward their great ob- 
jectives. 


After all nothing is permanent but’ change. 
The adaptation of society to these changes is 
as inevitable as the course of astronomy and 
geology. The only choice we have in the 
matter, is that these adaptations to change 
may be aided or resisted, thereby influencing 
to some degree the social cost of the accom- 
plishment of an intelligent adaptation of 
our society to the changes in the means of 
the production of wealth in a modern tech- 
nological scientific age. I greatly desire that 
these changes take place with sufficient slow- 
ness to permit them to be accomplished with- 
out a violent internal convulsion. This of 
course is expecting more of human nature 
than its history would justify, but all of us 
who wish to conserve whatever is good in our 
society—while seeking to eliminate that 
which is not good—should do all that is hu- 
manly possible to see that these desired re- 
sults shall be accomplished by education and 
the peaceful organization of the will of the 
majority, and not by violence. 


It is for this reason that I wish to do 
my part in supporting your magazine in in- 
forming the American Public of the progress 
of the only cooperative economic society in 


the world, namely the U.S.S.R. 


Clyde Ogden Griffin, M.D. 
Lindsay, Calif. 
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A Voice from Over the Sea 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Permit me to extend to you from the 
Australian Magazine “Soviets Today” con- 
gratulations on the November issue of Soviet 
Russia Topay. 


We consider this one of the finest examples 
of publishing that has come to our attention, 
and we feel privileged that you so kindly let 
us have six copies, for which receive our best 
thanks. 


We allowed each State in this continent to 
have a copy, and very complimentary remarks 
on the excellence of the production—both 
editorial and technical—have reached us from 
every State. 


We must ask you to excuse the lateness 
of our acknowledgment but considerable 
changes have recently been made in our or- 
ganization here and it is only now that we 
are beginning to catch up. to all the work. 


We receive the copies you send us of 
SovieT Russia Topay regularly every month 
and I want to say that to me it is invalu- 
able, and we reprint from it a great deal. 


I would mention that the matter we lift 
from Soviet Russia Topay is invariably so 
well edited that practically no changes what- 
soever, except to relate it to Australia, are 
ever made. When we ourselves are able to 
reach this high standard we will be very 
happy. 

We offer you our congratulations on the 
fine achievement of the 20th Anniversary 
Soviet Russia Topay, and the consistent high 
standard you maintain. Please receive our 
warm thanks for the valuable assistance which 
we receive from you through your magazine. 
We regard it as a criterion and a beacon. 

J. Ewen 
Sydney, Australia 


Diets and Degrees 
To Soviet Russia Topay: 


May I congratulate you on the excellent 
articles on the Constitution and on Educa- 
tion especially, in the January number of 
your magazine. This is a better magazine 
than a year ago which is saying a good 


deal. 


Those of us who see what the USSR is 
accomplishing, know no good too great to 
expect. Since Professor Hogben in_ his 
“Mathematics for the Millions” looks for a 
Universal Language as a possible gift from 
the People’s first Government, I may be 
excused for my more modest requests! 


I am hoping that from the USSR may 
come rules of eating and living which may 
prevent disease. One school of medicine says 
no meat, another, more meat, while the new- 
est serious voice tells us that it is not so 
much what we eat as the combination, which 
gives health or chronic illness. I believe 
a simple, inexpensive “protective diet” would 
be a boon to millions. 


My second hope, at present, is that one 
of the Soviet Universities may soon institute 
an extra-mural course leading to a degree. 


Nora K. Rodd 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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_ This Summer 


Dominating interests of travel in the 
U.S.S.R. are the unprecedented advances 
achieved economically, socially and cul- 
turally by this great family of 189 different 
peoples living upon one sixth of the earth’s 
surface. But the Soviet Union is replete as 
well in snow-capped mountains, salubrious 
shore country and the monuments of by- 
gone eras standing in contrast to a newly- 
built, modern world. Easy air, train and 
boat connections with more Western 
European centers make Leningrad, Moscow, 
Kiev and Odessa, convenient starting points 
for Summer tours up to 30 days duration 
through European U.S.S.R. .. . swiftly and 
comfortably acquiring unforgettable mem- 
ories. 


High point of the season is the All-Union Agri- 
cultural Exposition on 353 acres just outside 
Moscow— opening August 1. 





26 itineraries, includ- 5 per day 

ing hotels, meals, $ Third Class 
transportation on tour, 

sightseeing, guide-in- $8 per day 
terpreters. Tourist Class 


Ask about inclusive $15 per day 
daily tour rates of First Class 











Ask Intourist for 60-page descriptive Booklet SR-6 


Into Inc. 


545 Fifth Ave., New York 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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NOW CURRENT 


“The happiest event that 
the Cameo Theater has 
ever presented.”” — 
N.Y. Daily News. 


‘“‘No more charming 
picture has come from 
the U.S.S.R.”—N.Y 


Post. 


Made by Soyuzdetfilm, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
SEE IT AT YOUR LOCAL THEATER 





COMING IN JUNE 














BECAUSE it won the highest Soviet 
Government award, The Order of 


- Lenin, for be- 
Ws : 
Ke ore 5, 
j \ 


ing the _ best 
picture on col- 
lective farm 
. 


BECAUSE it 
is so complete- 


J ly a new de- 

¥e parture in the 

, art of the mo- 

we Bb ™ tion picture... 
* val ; 


ite 
* 
; vy ae BECAUSE its 


gayety is irre- 
M. Ladynina as the  ‘Sistible to all 
girl. audiences .. , 
AMKINO IS MORE THAN 
PROUD TO PRESENT: 


“THE 
COUNTRY BRIDE” 


Original music Directed by 
by I. Dunayevsky I. Pyryev 
A Ukrainfilm Picture 








Made in the lush grain lands of 
Soviet Ukraine, featuring a brilliant 
cast, “‘The Country Bride” sets new 
standards. . 

The rollicking 
story of a Soviet 
peasant girl and 
a handsome 
tractor driver, 
“The Country 
Bride’’ is a 
truthful picture 
of the carefree, 
joyful life in 
the U.S.S.R. to- 
day. Whatever 
else you do this 
month, don’t fail 
to see “The 


Country Bride.” B. Bezoin as the boy. 








WATCH FOR 








A dynamic story of Kronstadt 
Fortress in the days of intervention. 


‘“‘MEN 
OF THE 


SEA’’ 


Directed by Feint- With Boris Liv- 

simmer. Made by anov of ‘Baltic 

Ienfilm, U.S.S.R. Deputy.’’ 

See the Red Navy defend Soviet 
Petrograd in 1918. 














Discovering the USSR 
(Continued from page 11) 


along the coastline of the Arctic Ocean 
and on its numerous islands, carries on 
systematic observations of the meteor- 
ological conditions and _ productive 
forces of the polar regions. All year 
round scientists, radio operators, and 
explorers brave the rigors of the Arctic 
in carrying out their part of the unified 
plan for the development of the North. 

To a large extent it has been the 
efforts of the scientists and explorers 
which have been responsible for the 
mastering of the northern sea route by 
merchant vessels for the first time in 
history, the sweeping advances in 
Arctic aviation, and the conquest of 
the North Pole. The fund of exact 
knowledge accumulated on ice and 
weather conditions made it possible 
to prepare and carry out these exploits 
not as risky adventures of small groups 
of dare-devils but as _ well-planned 
scientific enterprises. “The enormous 
exploration and prospecting activity 
has paved the way for the economic 
advances on the North, which in the 
space of a few years has resulted in 
the creation of many new industrial 
centers and sea, river, and air ports. 

The many finds of mineral deposits 
recorded by geologists have been of 
decisive importance for the program of 
intensive industrialization under way 
in the USSR. Altogether there are 
several thousand geologists working 
for the geological and mining organ- 
izations or connected with research in- 
stitutes of the Academy of Sciences. 
They have extended the boundaries of 
the known mineral wealth of the 
country far beyond the former esti- 
mates. For example, the known coal 
reserves have been increased sevenfold 
as compared with the pre-war figure. 
A new coal district, the Karaganda 
Basin in Kazakstan, which is expected 
to rival the Donetz Basin in impor- 
tance, has been opened up. Rich new 
oil areas have been uncovered in Cen- 
tral Asia, the Urals, and the Volga 
region, supplementing the Caucasian 
fields to which oil production was 
formerly restricted. 

The proven iron ore resources are 
now eight times the pre-war total and 
the surveyed reserves of copper, lead 
and zinc ores have been expanded sev- 
eral fold. As a result of the work of 
geological expeditions it has been pos- 
sible to start for the first time in Rus- 
sia the production of nickel, mercury, 
aluminum, sulphur, and numerous 
other minerals. 





A few years ago the world’s largest 
potassium salt deposits were discovered 
at Solikamsk in the Urals and huge 
phosphate deposits were opened up on 
the Kola Peninsula, north of the Arctic 
Circle. Only in 1935 was one of the 
richest mineral areas'in the Soviet 
Union, the Orsk region in the South- 
ern Urals, at the meeting place of Eu- 
rope and Asia, opened for industrial 
development. 

Not long ago some geologists were 
already beginning to dismiss Russia 
from consideration as an important po- 
tential source of gold supply, on ac- 
count of the supposed exhaustion of the 
fields) Now the known reserves are 
several times as great as was estimated 
before the war. Spectacular gains in 
production in recent years have en- 
abled the Soviet Union to reach second 
place in gold output, not far behind 
South Africa. 

Frequently the important finds are 
due not alone to the efforts of pro- 
fessional geologists. Every day the 
Geological Surveying Administration 
receives communications from workers, 
hunters, peasants and even school chil- 
dren, reporting some hitherto unknown 
deposits. These reports are investi- 
gated, and if they prove of industrial 
importance, the finders are awarded 
cash prizes. ‘The average citizen of 
the USSR is keenly aware of the sig- 
nificance of the development of the 
mineral wealth of the country in rais- 
ing the general standard of living and 
in increasing its capacity for defense. 
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with any one of TH ESE SPECIAL 


INTRODUCTORY OFFERS 


THE RECENT 


Moseow Trial 
Book ... OVER 800 PAGES, BOUND 


Special Advertising Offer: 


For a limited time only, reduced combination 
rates on the most popular of all USSR news- 
papers and magazines published in English . . . 
plus, ABSOLUTELY FREE, the bound, full 
stenographic report in the case of the Anti- 
Soviet Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites (Buk- 
harin, Rykov, Yagoda, and the 18 others.) 
The book was a “buy” at 75e—now you may 
have it with any one of these 4 combinations! 


MOSCOW NEWS: /Ilusirated weekly newspaper with 


crisp, informative news on all aspects of Soviet life. 


SOVIETLAND: Color-illustrated monthly of the life, 
culture and art of the USSR. 


INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE: Monthly review 
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Combination Offer **A”’ 


Moscow News, 1 year.......... Reg. $2.00 


Sovietland, 1 year............. Reg. 2.00 


Both for Only $3.50 
with Moscow Trial Book FREE! 








Combination Offer ““B”’ 


Moscow News, 1 year.......... Reg. $2.00 
International Literature, 1 year.. Reg. 2.50 


$4.50 
Both for Only $3.75 
with Moscow Trial Book FREE! 





Combination Offer **C”’’ 


Moscow News, 1 year.......... Reg. $2.00 
USSR in Construction, 1 year. . Reg. 4.00 


$6.00 
Both for Only $5.00 


with Moscow Trial Book FREE! 





Combination Offer **D”’’ 


International Literature, 1 year. . Reg. $2.50 
USSR in Construction, 1 year. .Reg. 4.00 


$6.50 
Both for Only $5.50 


with Moscow Trial Book FREE! 
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BOOKNIGA CORP., 255 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


me special combination offers checked: (] A [JB [)C 


(_] Also send free catalog on Soviet music. 
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Per check (or money order) for $............ herewith, send 
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OF THE SEAS 
The Story of 
Wlagellan 
* 


STEFAN ZWEIG 






Brings You the 


on Important New Books 


LL of the books illustrated here were offered 

by the Guild to its members during 1938 
You will recognize them instantly as selections of 
outstanding interest. If you bought any of them 
in the ordinary way, you paid somewhere between 
$2.75 and $5.00 each. But Guild members bought 
those they wanted for only $2.00 each, regardless 
of the higher retail price. They saved from 20% 
to 60% on each selection—in cash, nol in deferred 
credits or dividends 


But that’s not all. ‘New members received a 
$3.50 book free when they joined; and if members 
purchased a total of four selections from the Guild 
during the first six months of the year, they 
received in addition, «a Free Bonus Book worth 
$3.00 


The average 1938 Guild member has so far received 
$22.00 worth of books for $8.00! If that seems 
almost unbelievable, look at the simple figures in 
the right-hand column and you will be convinced. 


Is there any other method of book buying that 
gives you so much value for so little money? 
Can you afford not to join the Guild, especially 
at this time, when membership is still free? 


Guild Membership Is FREE 


Members are required to buy only four selec- 
tions a year in order to enjoy all the features of 
Guild service. 


eS SS Se a a a a a 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR : 
Free Membership & Free Book , 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 6 S.R.T. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Literary 
Guild of America, and send me FREE a copy 
of the following Guild book: 


I am also to receive free each month the 
Guild Magazine ‘*‘WINGS”" and all other 
membership privileges. It is understood that 
I will purchase a minimum of four selections 
a year for which I will pay only $2.00 each 
regardless of their established retail prices. 
You guarantee to protect me against any 
increase in price of Guild selections during 
that time. may also purchase any other 
books in print through the Guild at the 
established retail prices. 


Name.. 

Address. ee 

oe oe .. State 
OCCwUPAtIOR. .ccccccsecs 


Canadtan Subscribers write direct to the Literary 
Guild tn Canada, 888 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada, 

If you wish to buy any additional Guild 
Selections now at $2.00 each, write titles in 
margin. We will send bill. 


See for —, 
» Guide Membership am 


.»- YOUR CHOICE OF THESE 
GREAT NEW BOOKS 


hee tng 


Savings 


The Literary Guild selects for you each 
month the outstanding new books from the 
forthcoming lists of the leading publishers— 
fiction or non-fiction 


Although the publisher's edition sells for from 
$2.50 to $5.00, Guild members pay only $2.00 for 
these same books, in handsome Guild editions 
especially designed for me smbers. Guild selections 
are delivered to members, on approval, the same 
day the publisher's edition is placed on. sale. 


Guild members receive free each month a copy 
of the famous Guild magazine WINGS, which 
contains among other features, articles : about the 
current selection and its author, and includes a 
special contribution by the author. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated. In addition, WINGS is an 
invaluable guide to all important current reading, 
for each month it reviews about 30 new books, 
any of which may be purchased through the 
Guild at the established retail price. 


WINGS also contains an advance description 
of the book to be selected the following month 
If you feel you do not want that book, you merely 
notify the Guild not to send it when the time 
comes. You may order, instead, any other book 
you wish from those recommended in WINGS 


But no Guild member is required to purchase a 
book every month. As few as four selections a 
year keeps your membership in force. 


Free Bonus Books Twice a Year 


Members who purchase four Guild selections 
within the six-month period between January and 
June, or July and December, are rewarded with a 
free Bonus Book worth $3.00 or more. Full 
details of this popular plan will be sent you upon 
enrollment. 


JOIN NOW- Send No Money 
Your Free Book Will Come to You at Once 

The Guild Service starts as soon as you send 
the coupon. Any one of the selections listed at 
the right will be sent you free, immediately, 
together with full Member’s Information. Indi- 


cate your choice of free book on the coupon and 
mail at once. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
Dept. 6 S.R.T. 


9 Rockefeller Plaza New York City 
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DANGER 
/§° MY 
BUSINESS 


JOHN DCRAI 
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HOW A TYPICAL GUILD MEMBER 
SAVED 65°, SO FAR THIS YEAR: 
Retail Guild 


101 WORLD’S CLASSICS Price Price 

(Free at the Time of Enrollment) $3.50 Free 
DANGER IS MY BUSINESS 3.00 $2.00 
CONQUEROR OF THE SEAS 3.50 2.00 
THE SUMMING UP and A PRAIRIE 

GROVE (Double Selection) 5.00 2.00 
CONQUEST OF CIVILIZATION 4.00 2.00 
ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN 

POETRY (Bonus Book) 3.00 Free 


Total $22.00 $8.00 
$22.00 worth of books for only $8.00! 





FREE: If You Join Now 
Any One of These $2.75 to $5 Selections 


(illustrated above) 


Regular 
Price 

TALE OF BALI, by Vicki Baum $2.75 
THE BARLEY FIELDS, by Robert Nathan 

(5 Famous Novels in One Volume) 3.00 
CONQUEROR OF THE SEAS, 

by Stefan Zweig—-The Story of Magellan 3.50 
AMERICAN YEARS, by Harold Sinclair 

New Novel of a Mid-Western Town 2.75 


DOUBLE SELECTION* 
Suwanee River, by Cecile Hulse Matschat, 
and A Day of Battle, by Vincent Sheean, 


Combined Value 5.00 
ANTHOLOGY OF a POETRY, 
Edited by Selden Rodm 3.00 
THE CONQUEST OF CIVILIZATION, 
by James Henry Breasted 4.00 
DANGER IS MY BUSINESS, 
by Capt. John D. Craig 3.00 


DOUBLE SELECTION* 

The Summing Up, by W. Somerset Mau- 
gham, and A Prairie Grove, by Donald C. 
Peattie—Combined Value 5.00 

101 WORLD’S CLASSICS, Selected by 

Dr. Chas. G. Shaw—-Great novels, poems, 

plays, etc. 3.50 


*Double Selections count as one unit in this offer; in other 
words, you may have both books in the double selection free. 
NOTE: In addition to your free book, you may, if you wish, 
order additional books for the above list (Double Selections 
counting as one) for only $2.00 each. 
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